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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 


In all ages of the Christian dispensation a distinction has been recog- 
nized between the Church and the World. We find it in the times of 
the Apostle Paul; so well known and familiar, that in one of his 
Epistles he adopts it in illustration of a branch of domestic duty ; 
“ husbands, love your wives, even as Christ loved the Church, and 
gave himseif for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the 
washing of water by the word.” Nor did it have its origin in the judge- 
ment of the Apostles, for our Lord himself, in speaking of his disciples, 
the earliest members of the Church which he came to gather out of 
all nations, declared, ** They are not of the world, even as I am not 
of the world.” And from his day down to the present time the Church 
and the world have been placed in contrast by all who have written 
or spoken on the Christian character. 

A distinction which can be traced to such a source, and has been 
supported by such concurrence of ages, cannot be a creation of the 
fancy. ‘There must be a difierence between the Church of Christ and 
the World, of sufficient importance to detain our regards. 

At some periods this has been more of an outward, visible dis- 
tinction than at others. It has consisted mainly in an appearance of 
sanctity, or in the use of certain forms which bore a sacred character. 
Indeed there is a visible or nominal Church, which includes, but which 
is described by other marks than those that distinguish, the real 
Church. The visible Church includes all those who support in any 
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way the institutions of Christianity, or rather all those who from the 
circumstances of their condition, joined either to their assent to its 
truths or their silence upon the subject, are regarded as believers in 
the Divine authority of our religion. While the true Church is com- 
posed of those who possess qualities which spring out of a genuine 
faith, who have not only been baptized into the name of Christ, but to 
use the strong Scriptural expression, have been “ buried with him in 
baptism,” and have risen with him to a new life. When therefore we 
speak of the contrast exhibited in the Church and in the world, we 
point not to those who stand in relations of open hostility; for many, 
who to the eye of sense and according to an earthly judgement come 
under the former designation, really belong tothe world; but we refer 
to two classes of people who are distinguished by respective traits of 
character—by features of the unseen, inner life. Our Saviour spoke 
of them as “the children of this world,’ and as “ the children of 
light,” or “ the children of the kingdom.” By the Church in the ex- 
amination which we now propose of its character, as distinct from the 
world, we mean the collective strength of discipleship which Christ 
might own as his on earth—including under this term all those, but 
only those, who having the mind of Christ are not of the world. And 
by the World, we mean the aggregate of human dispositions, motives 
and actions—the collective force of character, which, whatever name it 
may assume or receive, is not from above, but is of the flesh and the 
earth. 

What now are the characteristics of the one and of the other? 

To begin with the Church, we remark, that it is built upon faith— 
faith in unseen and future realities. ‘This principle lies at the founda- 
tion of its existence. The reality of invisible and eternal things is 
embraced with as distinct a belief as the presence of material objects 
or the occurrence of past events. God, immortality, heaven, judge- 
ment, are ideas with which the Church, and every member of the 


Church, is familiar. They are kept before the mind, regarded with 


the utmost interest, and made the springs of sentiment, feeling, action. 
To render these ideas the influences that should form and enrich the 
character, was the great object of Christ. His religion begins with 
faith, and leans upon faith as its justification all the way through. Doc- 
trine, precept, promise, all emanate from an unseen authority and are 


associated with the fact of an unseen world. The origin and support 
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of the Church is faith. Without this it has no significance—it is an 
empty shell, a vain show, an impudent mockery. It is meant to 
express relations which man holds to the Infinite and Imperishable. 
It is the memorial, as it is the fruit, of Divine revelation. “The true 
believers * walk by faith, and not by sight.” They live in the contem- 
plation of scenes which the eye of sense cannot behold ; their experi- 
ence is overshadowed by influences which are cast upon them by the 
presence of the Divine mind. These influences they recognize and 
cherish. The presence of man is to them a fact of which they have a 
less vivid perception, inasmuch as consciousness, the eye of the soul, 
is more clear in its vision than the bodily organ. They see God—as 
the Scripture saith. They * see God,” they feel him, they bow before 
him in reverence, they walk with him in love, they dwell in him, and 
their souls witness that he dwells in them. With them prayer is com- 
munion, not utterance merely; worship is a delight, not a service 
alone ; piety is their life, not their profession. The immortality of 
which they discover the pledges in their own nature, and find the clear 
communication in the Gospel, becomes to them nota distant truth ; 
faith blends it with their daily progress, and eternal life seems to them 
but the completion of their present experience. With such views and 
feelings they are ready to live or to die. ‘They are partakers of sal- 
vation, with a hope full of glory. 

As a consequence of a living faith, the Church of Christ is distin- 
guished by its spirituality. How can one be conversant with “ the 
things of the Spirit,” and not imbibe their tone ? The Christian, whose 
thoughts are occupied with the realities of heaven, must gather around 
his soul a heavenly character. The contemplation of God cannot but 
inspire an ardent or a serene piety, according to the temperament of 
the individual. Habitual devotion must beget more or less of sympa; 


thy with the Divine excellence. The idea of immortality, so much 


larger than ideas of an earthly origin, must spread itself over them, 
not indeed to exclude them from the mind’s view, but to chasten their 
false brillianey. That which is unseen and eternal must outweigh in 
the soul’s regard that which is seen and temporal. Hence in the New 
Testament we find continual allusion to the spirituality of the Christian 
character. ‘The believers are exhorted to be “ spiritually minded,” to 
* set their affections on things above,” to “ walk after the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus, and not after the flesh.” Now this is not 
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a superficial or trivial distinction. It goes down to the fountains of 
character, penetrates the inmost being, and determines whether the 
waters which issue thence, to overflow the outward life, shall be waters 
of refreshment or of pollution. The motives and dispositions of the 
spiritually minded man derive their complexion from the presence of 
Divine truth. They reflect the images of heaven. The life of action 
may be spent among the toils of the field or the engagements of traffic, 
but the life of the soul * is hidden with Christ in God.” Spirituality 
is neither superstition, nor seclusion. It is the consecration of the mind 
to higher ends than those of business and pleasure. It is the diffusion 
of the light of eternity over present affairs. It is the interpretation 
by our own experience of the patriarch’s vision, who beheld a ladder 
reaching from earth to heaven by which there was a constant passing 
and repassing from one to the other. It is not weakness, nor fanaticism. 
The genuine Christian is at once the most rational and the most 
spiritual of men. 

It follows from these principles and habits of the inner life which 
belong to the Church, that it is farther distinguished by comparative 
purity. Comparative, (and not absolute,) we say ; because sin cleaves 
to the best men, and the struggle between good and evil is one that 
the soul is obliged to maintain so long as it abides in the flesh. Still 
the Church endeavours to reach the condition of purity which is de- 
scribed by St. Paul when he speaks of it as “a glorious Church, not 
having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, but being holy and without 
blemish.” To bring it to this state Christ gave himself even unto 
death, and every motive of gratitude or interest urges his disciple to 
do his utmost to give effect to the Saviour’s purpose. Comparatively 
speaking, this is done. ‘The aim, if not the attainment, of the Church 
is purity. ‘They who have been baptized into the spirit of Christ en- 
deavour to maintain a conversation according to godliness ; and far below 
the standard of instruction and example as they fall, they succeed in sus- 


taining themselves at an elevation much above the usual point of moral 


excellence. Be this however as it may, there can be but one judge- 
ment concerning the character which the Church that Christ has re- 
deemed by his own blood ought to bear. It should be a spotless Church, 
having no blemish, but exhibiting an unbroken reflexion of the holiness 
of its Founder. Just so far as it shall possess this character, will it 
realize the idea of him “ who loved it and gave himself for it.” 
Another characteristic of the Christian Church is the beneficence by 
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which it is distinguished from all other divisions of human society, 
Here too it does but follow the Master, who labored and died for the 
good of others. ‘The interest which the Christian feels in his fellow- 
men is one of his prominent peculiarities. He not only is free from 
selfishness—he cares for others—regards their condition with tender 
sympathy, and relinquishes his own ease that he may be their benefac- 
tor. Liberality, compassionate feeling, concern for others, anxiety to 


convey the blessings of redemption to other communities, have in all 


ages been marks of the true Church. ‘They who have been its mem- 
bers, under whatever name they have passed, have manifested a kin- 
dred spirit. Witness the labours and sacrifices that have made the 
carly ages of the Christian history alike memorable and _ glorious. 
Witness the missionary zeal of those who have gone from the bosom 
of the Roman Catholic communion to bear the cross to the ends of the 
earth. The zeal of proselytism or bigotry it may often have been, 
but often also was it the spirit of Jesus burning in the souls of his dis- 
ciples, and impelling them to endure every trial that they might by all 
means save some whose feet were stumbling on the dark mountains. 
Witness the prayers and contributions and establishments of Protestant 
sects for the benefit of the ignorant and sinful, whether in Christian or 
in Heathen lands. Every such fact is a new proof that the Church 
has apprehended the mind of Christ, and in some measure at least un- 
derstood its own mission. For nothing is clearer than that they whom 
Christ has taken into union with himself, will labour with disinterested 
industry to diffuse light and peace on every side. 

And this brings us to the last peculiarity of the Church which we 
shall mention, viz. its union with Christ. The Church is distinguish- 
ed by its dependence upon its Head. The relation between Jesus and 
his disciples is not a relation of remote or circuitous influence on the 
one part, and of distant reverence on the other. It is intimate and 
continual, ‘Tothe true Christian Jesus is the source of spiritual excite- 
ment and strength. From him are derived the principles which are 
expressed in character and exemplified in conduct. Under what sig- 
nificant images did he present this truth. ‘I am the vine, ye are the 
branches.” ** Except ye eat my flesh and drink my blood, ye have no 
life in you.” What terms could have been chosen that would more 
forcibly describe the intimacy of that relation which exists between the 
Saviour and them whom he has sanctified and cleansed ? His Apostles, 
perceiving and repeating the idea which he wished to convey, use the 
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language of an almost equally bold imagery ; as they exhort their con- 
verts to * put on the Lord Jesus,” or speak of “ dying with him unto 
sin, and living with him unto righteousness,” or as in that passage to 
which we have already alluded, where Paul declares that we “ are 
members of the Lord’s body, of his flesh and of his bones,” and 
after almost losing himself in the refinements of a comparison which 
he wished to institute between the domestic and the ecclesiastical] 
relations, as if he felt that no comparison could express the nature 
of that union by which Cirist and his Church are made one, exclaims— 
“ This is a great mystery. I speak concerning Christ and the Church.” 

The characteristics of the World which we propose to bring into 
contrast with those which we have ascribed to the Church, are such as 
observation must have made familiar to every mind ; for we shall select 
the most obvious as well as the most important. 

The world is distinguished, first, as might be expected, by worldli- 
ness. The term shows at once its meaning and the propriety of 
its use. The vice of the world is its worldliness. It has a character 
of its own which can be denoted by no other word. Everyone knows 
what it is. It is seen in those who live mainly for this world, whese 
affections and hopes cling to the earth, whose thoughts are full of the 


present, whose motives are low, whose purposes are earthborn. It is 


seen in those who are labouring to amass wealth, as if gold were a 
substantial or permanent good ; in those who covet applause, as if the 
voice of praise were louder and sweeter than the voice of conscience ; 
in those who devise plans of sensual gratification, as if this were the 
end of life. The worldly may be met every where—in the paths of 
youth, deluded by phantoms—in the walks of manhood, enslaved to 
unsatisfactory and fatal tasks—in the seats of old age, disappointed 
and discontented. Worldliness is the mildew of the soul, which 
blights its nobler aspirations. ‘The worldling lives by sight, and not 
by faith; or if he have faith, it is faith in his own shrewdness—his 
own plans, faith in the world; not faith in the unseen, the remote, the 
Divine. Such faith would rebuke his ambition, expose the emptiness 
of his schemes, and humble him in fear, if not in penitence. He 
therefore excludes it from his consciousness, and though he may talk 
about God and another life, as people often learn to introduce into 
conversation words the foree of which they do not comprehend, he is 
neither devout nor spiritual, knows nothing of Christ but what he has 


heard from other men, and neither enjoys nor desires any sympathy 
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with him. How great the contrast between such a man and the true 
Christian ; between the world, which is made up of such men, and 
the Church, which is the body of the faithful ! 

Another mark of the world is excitement. They who are subject 
to its influences place themselves in the midst of agitation. They 
navigate a sea which is vexed by incessant storms. Human society 
contains elements which can be harmonized only by the action of 
Divine truth. The world is one vast scene of strife, unrest and con- 
fusion, and he who partakes of its temper must expect days and nights 
of disquiet. Passion is violent, circumstances are changeable, men 
are false, feeble and mortal, calculation is uncertain; and he who 
trusts himself to these influences commits himself to hands that will 
despoil him of contentment and serenity. At the present day society 
is a whirlpool, which swallows up in its boiling waters him who is 
drawn within its power. Look at social life any where for a confir- 
mation of these remarks. By what is political life, or mercantile life, 
or a life of pleasure, as it is called, more strongly marked than by the 
excitement which attends them all? And he who yields to their persua- 
sion and lives for them and for nothing else, or for them or either of 
them to the neglect of higher interests which might regulate his atten- 
tion to these pursuits, how can he know the repose of a mind which 
casts its cares upon God and leans upon the support of his word ? 
* Peace I leave with you,” said Jesus, “* my peace I give unto you; 
not as the world giveth,” which often entraps its victim with false 
promises, ** give I unto you.” Did the peace of Jesus and the spirit 
of the world ever take up their abode in the same breast ? 

Again, the world is selfish. Selfishness reigns over all its purposes 
and labours. Self-aggrandizement and self-indulgence are the two 
heads to which all the forms of worldly activity may be reduced. 
Benevolence if allowed becomes a selfish virtue, in consequence of 
the motive from which it is practised. ‘To promote one’s own interest 
is the lesson which universal example teaches. Is this language too 
harsh? There are men of the world who give liberally for the 
relief of human distress, as well as those who would put their lives at 
hazard to save a fellow-creature from death. But in neither case is it 


principle which sways them, but impulse or calculation. ‘They have 


an end to gain by their generosity, or they obey the instinctive feelings 
of their nature. Or where they act from a higher motive, they are 
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indebted for this motive to Christianity, which has acquired a partial 
influence over them; they do therefore but afford an illustration of 
the contrast on which we are insisting. So far as their characters 
acknowledge the sway of Christianity—so far as they possess the traits 
of the Church, they evince noble sentiments and a large heart; but 
so far as they ure controlled by the world, they are narrow, sordid, 
selfish. Hence the inconsistency which so often strikes us in our 
neighbours. Hence the inconsistency which they, if not we, perceive 
in our characters. Where a man gives himself up to the world, he 
gives himself up to selfishness to do its work, and bear its torment. 

Hence, once more we remark, that the world is foolish. Its folly 
is extreme. ‘The Saviour indeed said, ** the children of this world are 
wiser in their generation than the children of light ;” but their wisdom 
is foolishness ; because, however appropriate be its choice of means, 
the ends which it pursues are altogether unwerthy of the regard which 
it bestows on them. These ends, as we have seen, are temporal and 
selfish—in their nature therefore delusive and unsatisfactory. Can 
they justify—-no one will pretend that they can adequately reward 
—the time and strength, the anxiety and love which are given to 
them? It is foolish to toil for that which can neither nourish us 
nor appease our hunger, when we are pining and starving. It is 
foolish to make our souls work for our bodies, when our bodies will 
soon return to dust but our souls shall live forever. It is foolish to 
sacrifice future happiness for the sake of present excitement. ‘This is 
the folly of the world; which finds its fit emblem in the bird, that 
instead of soaring away into the pure air of leaven where it might 
pour out iis note in freedom, yields to the voluptuous but fatal fasci- 
nation of the reptile that entices only to destroy. 

Such are the characteristics of the Church and the World. To which 
do we, to which will we belong? ‘The decision resis with us. If any 
one prefer to serve the world, he may wrap himself ina cloak of 
hypocrisy that shall protect him from the judgement of man, but the 
eye of God will pierce its thickest folds, and the portion of the hy po- 
crite must be his. If he choose to become a member of the true 
Church, whose names are written not in any record on earth, but in 
the book of life in heaven, he need not forsake the employments of 
an honest industry nor the paths of an honourable reputation—he need 
not go to the desert nor the mountain top; but may live in the midst 
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of society, as Jesus did when it was sunk in deeper corruption than 
now, preserving himself incorrupt. The Church must continue in the 
world—separated from it by spiritual, not by visible lines ; he then, 
as one of this Church, must bear his part in the labours of the com- 
munity, while the springs of his being shall be fed, not from the waters 
of earth, but from the fountains of the skies. We can choose to which 
we will belong—the Church of the Redeemer, which he has purchased 
for an everlasting inheritance, or the world whose end is destruction. 
But let us understand that we cannot belong to both. No man can be 
a Christian and a worldling—a follower of Christ and a slave to sense. 
He cannot join the incongruous traits which we have delineated. 
Multitudes have, age after age, made the vain attempt, and never one 
among them all succeeded. We can belong to the Church on earth, 
and secure for ourselves an entrance into the Church above; or we 
can belong to the world on earth, and go down with the world to hell. 


This is the only alternative before us. E. &. G. 





ANGEL VISITORS IN ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. 
AFTER THE MANNER OF JEREMY TAYLOR. 


Anp the Lord appeared unto him in the plains of Mamre : and he sat in the tent 
door in the heat of the day; and he lifted up his eyes and looked, and lo, 
three men stood by him. Gen. xviii. 1. 


Tue sun, which even at this early period of history had grown old 
in shining, had now attained the highest point in the heaven, and 
Abraham was resting from his labours at the door of his tent, in the 
heat of the day. We may fairly conjecture, (though the inspired 
historian doth not so inform us,) that this was one of those bright 
noontides, when the fair face of nature wears that calm expression, 
which, as well as the stillness of the evening, doth comfort the troubled 
soul, and entice it to the entertainment of devout contemplation, and 
Jead it through the rest of earth, air, water, plant, and animal, to Him 
that always resteth. Every thing seems to have caught repose, as 
though overpowered by the heat of the sun, and as the old heathens 
said, “ Pan sleepeth.” It was a fit season for a visit from angels. 
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Since the noontide in our story, the sun in his journey through the 
heaven hath been witness to many a fair spectacle, and lent his light 
to many a lovely object, and shone upon deeds which history doth 
joyfully herald, and gladdened and solemnized many a sad heart. 
He hath shone on the palaces of kings and on many a brave temple, 
and the splendour of royal apparel and the brightness of princely 
beauty have been illuminated anew by his light, without which none 
might discern them from the commonest clay. He hath lent his bright- 
ness to many a noble spectacle of gaudy tilt and tournament, and 
serious encounter of bitter and cruel foes, and his rays have been 
reflected in ten thousand ways from glittering shield and spear, and 
borne witness to the iron firmness of many a lion heart; or with his 
milder radiance he has entertained the serious soul with the ravish- 
ments of that divine harmony of nature which, like the music of the 
spheres, utters no sounds. But never in all his shining was he witness 
to a fairer scene than that which the inspired penman hath transmitted 
tous. The messengers of the Lord came to the lowly dweller in 
tents, and the Majesty of heaven and earth disdained not to converse 
with poor, fallen humanity. “The Lord appeared unto him in the 
plains of Mamre.” ‘These were the days of open vision. God sent 
his messengers to bear good tidings to man. He whose dwelling- 
place throughout all generations is an infinite ocean of glory, is not 
unmindful of the poor being who some time obeyed him, but hath 
long since forfeited all title to his favour, and commissioneth his 
angels to lighten for him the heavy load of adversity, and sweeten 
the bitter cup of misery, and make straighter and easier the hard road 
of duty, and direct him in his blindness, and make him duly to esti- 
mate the dignity of his nature, and give him great joy for great sad- 
ness, and tell him of a future blessed redemption, and lead him from 
earth to heaven. The flaming sword and the bands of the Cherubim 
did not quite separate men from sweet converse with their Creator, 
for He though sinned against still loved them. The infinite Father 
looked with tender pity on the work of his hands, and in all times 
and nations found faithful doers of his will, and never suffered them 
to be without a witness ; though some, as Abraham and his posterity, 
he favoured with more abundant measures from that infinite sea of 


goodness, for reasons which we must acknowledge to be wise and 


right, though our finite and imperfect understanding may not attain to 


sound their depths; and the blessed messengers of heaven in their 
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errands of mercy sometimes reached our planet, and the patience of 
faith was relieved, and the devotion of piety was warmed and elevated 
and strengthened in the delightful recreations of their divine society. 
There was no wide gulf fixed between earth and the abodes of tle 
blessed, but there were bright spots in the darkness of the shadow of 
death which attracted kindred spirits. The angels of the Lord, as 
well as the angels of Satan, walked up and down in the earth. An 
instance of this peculiar intercourse is the case before us. Fit meet- 
ing in fit season. 

But may men no longer converse with God’s messengers ? and sit 
at meat with them, and hear words of peace from their mouth? Has 
this bright chain between heaven and earth been severed, and been 
drawn up again into heaven, like the sheet in Peter’s vision, that we 
should be entertained of it no longer? Truly, ours is not the day of 
** open vision,” yet may we see God openly, will we without fainting 
employ the appointed instruments. God hath given some Apostles, 
and some Prophets, and some Evangelists, and so on through the 
whole list of messengers, and to these, if we would be wise, we must 
give diligent heed, for they must be our angels. The Creator gra- 
ciously maketh ‘himself known in all time, not to Abraham alone in 
his tent, not to the Apostle to the Gentiles alone on his road to 
Damascus, but to all that have received the rare and excellent title of 
sons, to all that glory in his fair image, and that have heard the 
sweet sounds that fell from the lips of Jesus. To all of us he speaks 
in the clear whisper of the still small voice. God would do us great 
wrong, should he appear to us before we have made within our hearts 
that fit preparation, and decked them out with that bright adornment 
of faith and charity, which shall make them fit mansions for the 
indwelling of that supreme Majesty, and change us into some faint 
resemblance of his image, from glory to glory. Of what avail is it to 
one who has heard Moses and the Prophets, whose ears from his ear- 
liest childhood have been charmed with the rich harmony of the divine 
inspiration of Jesus and his Apostles, and whose heart, harder than 
stone, has resisted the droppings of the sanctuary, to whom the 


teachings of the ministers of God have proved as an idle tale and 


a pleasant song—what advantageth it him though one rise from the 


dead, what advantageth it him though the angels that visit the earth 
rest under his roof? Nevertheless for him also, in the infinite mercy 
of God, the time shall come, when all the tumult and turmoil of this 
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poor, noisy world shall have died away, and the peace of eternity 
shall reign undisturbed, and then that still small voice shall come 
to the guilty soul, more dreadful in its calm, unwearied, unceasing 
repetition than the thunder which makes the solid earth to shake. 
Thus hath it pleased God to order his providence towards man. 
“The pure in heart shall see Him.” To the simplicity and sincerity 
of the believer shall that realizing sense of the existence and presence 
of God be granted, which, as far as may be upon earth, shall turn the 
hesitation and anxiety of faith into the assurance of sight. And how 
should it be otherwise? God is a Spirit, and since he has fashioned 
us too in his image, and given us some share of the brightness of his 


glory, so that in our true estate the spiritual nature asserts its rightful 


authority over the corporeal and perishable, and since he never in his 
ordinary providence reveals himself but as a Spirit, how can any one 
who is encrusted with the clayey environments of sense, who has hid 
the beautiful jewel of a precious, immortal soul in the costly napkins 
of fine linen which he weaves in his Egyptian darkness, who is serving 
a cruel taskmaster that is ever crying “ give, give,” and lading burdens 
heavy and grievous to be borne, who is gratifying the eye of sense 
with the splendour and gorgeousness of this world, which seems so 
bright, but is at best but shining dust, and who differs from the brute 
only in having superior power to create objects which will increase 
and confirm his blindness, who in short hath forgotten that God exists, 
how can he expect to hold sweet converse with Him who is essentially 
spirit, and in whose sight the bright heavens with their shining stars 
are not clean? Ile would be deemed hugely unreasonable, who 
should expect to behold the clear light of day while he dwelt in sub- 
terraneous caverns, and left not so much as a chink for its admission. 
And how shall he whose home is the earth, who looks for no continu- 
ing city in heaven, and who never turns thither a gaze of fond longing 
and delightful anticipation, expect that messengers shall come from 
that home to visit their kinsman in the strange land of sin? Such an 
one might have sat with Abraham in his tent at Mamre in the heat of 
the day, he might have found within his heart some wakeful response 
which should have made answer to the still voice from without, but 


the Lord would not have appeared unto him. R. E. 








death of his only son. 





HE IS NOT THERE ! 


HE IS NOT THERE! 


Tue following lines were addressed by the writer to a clerical friend, on the 
As it may be supposed, from the initials, that they 
are taken from a volume of poems just published, we deem it proper to say 


that they have never before been printed.—Ep. 








1 cannot make him dead ! 
His fair sunshiny head 
Is ever bounding round my study chair ; 
Yet, when my eyes, now dim 
With tears, I turn to him, 
The vision vanishes—he is not there ! 


I walk my parlour floor, 
And, through the open door, 
I hear a foot-fall on his chamber stair ; 
I'm stepping toward the hall 
To give the boy a call ; 
And then bethink me that—he is not there ! 


I thread the crowded street :— 
A satchell’d lad I meet, 
With the same beaming eyes and coloured hair ; 
And, as he’s running by, 
Follow him with my eye, 
Scarcely believing that—he is not there ! 


I know, his face is hid 
Under the coffin lid ; 
Closed are his eyes ;—cold is his forehead fair. 
My hand that marble felt ; 
O’er it in prayer I knelt ; 
Yet, my heart whispers that—he is not there ! 


TI cannot make him dead ! 
When passing by the bed, 
So long watched over with parental care, 
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HE IS NOT THERE! 


My spirit and my eye 
Seek it inquiringly 
Before the thought comes that—he is not there ! 


When, at the cool, gray break 
Of day, from sleep I wake, 
With my first breathing of the morning air 
My soul goes up, with joy, 
To Him who gave my boy, 
Then comes the sad thought that—he is not there ! 


When, at the day's calm close, 
Before we seek repose, 
I'm with his mother, offering up our prayer, 
Whate'er I may be saying, 
I am, in spirit, praying 
For our boy's spirit, though—he is not there‘! 


Not there !—Where, then, is he ? 
The form I loved to see 
Was but the raiment that he used to wear. 
The grave, that now doth press 
Upon that cast-off dress, 
Is but his wardrobe lock'd ;—he is not there ! 


He lives !—In all the past 
He lives ; nor, to the last, 
Of seeing him again will I despair; 
In dreams 1 see him now ; 
And, on his angel brow, 
I see it written “ Thou shalt meet me there!” 


Yes! we all live to God! 
Fatuer, thy chastening rod 
So help us, thine afflicted ones, to bear, 
That, in the spirit land, 
Meeting at thy right hand, 
‘Twill be our heaven to find that—he is there ! 
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TURNER’S LIVES OF UNITARIANS.* 


Tuis little book was suggested and published by the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. We have found much 
more interest in reading it than we expected to derive from it. The 
necessarily brief space which could be allotted to each biography, and 
the intended purpose of the book, which concentrates the chief inter- 
est of an individual life and character upon the reception of an un- 
popular system of belief, allow of course no opportunity for the 
delineation of private excellencies and fireside virtues. It would be 
idle to disavow our gratification in the belief that our opinions upon 
religious doctrines may boast of a long antiquity, that they have 
always had their professors who have been sincere in maintaining and 
consistent in declaring them, and that the ancient champions of our 
faith have sustained fair characters for good scholarship and virtuous 
living among their contemporaries. The Nonconformists of Great 
Britain have never been unmindful of the deep debt of gratitude which 
they owe to their fathers; they have in general been proud of their 
ancestry, and if in many instances the burden of dissent has proved 
too heavy for the children, there have always been found some to bear 
down with honour the remembrance of the conscientious divines who 
first espoused Presbyterianism and Independency. It has been usual 
with the modern editors and reviewers of the lives and works of the 
great men in Church and State who flourished during the reigns of the 
Stuarts—such as Clarendon, Burnet, the Norths, Taylor, Ken, &c. 
to heap obloquy and ridicule upon those who loved a different faith. 
But of late both the Republicans and the Nonconformists have found 
able vindicators, who have made themselves heard. There are few 
spots of ground, even in the venerable and interesting memorials of 
many centuries that are crowded together in London, which affect more 
powerfully the serious mind than the Dissenters’ Burial Ground in Bun- 
hill Fields. During the pestilence of the year 1665 this field was set 
apart as a common cemetery for the indiscriminate mass who could 
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not claim burial in a parish church-yard. Not having been used for 
that purpose, it was leased by Dr. Tindal as a cemetery for Dissenters. 
There lie Bunyan, Williams, Harris, Watts, Neale, Lardner, Gill, 
Price, Hunter, Lindsey, Rees, Belsham, and a host of worthies. 
Names which all conscientious men must reverence are here inscribed 
with simple mementoes upon plain stones. The Dissenter who medi- 
tates there on a Sabbath evening never will fear lest his opinions may 
exclude him from the hope of salvation. 

And the respect which the Dissenters in general feel for their 
ancestors, the Unitarians in particular have always been foremost in 
expressing for the early professors of their own peculiar opinion. 
Understanding the word “ Unitarian” in its own simple signification, 
as defining one who maintains the strict and undivided unity of God 
the Father, our brethren claim many of the most honoured names in 
the religious and literary history of England. It is unnecessary to go 
into the question, how far this claim may avail for an argument 
towards establishing the truth of the opinion. It is enough, that it 
lightens the misgivings which might disturb some who hold a faith 
every where spoken against. It is enough, if it assures us that serious 
inquiry, good scholarship and a tenacious confidence have combined 
with deep convictions and a consistent life, to uphold a controverted 
doctrine. 

In the book before us a few Introductory pages are devoted to the 
early History of Unitarianism in England. ‘The faith which we be- 
lieve was taught by the Apostles, which in an early age of the Church 
had imperial authority and the poor triumph of numbers on its side, 
which there is every reason to suppose was recognised by some sound 
scholars during the middle ages, and which was the acknowledged 
profession of a Polish University, certainly appeared in England 
coeval with the Reformation. Though no society avowedly professing 
the Unitarian opinion was found there till more than a century and a 
half after the beginning of the Reformation, the prevalence of the 
opinion itself cannot be disputed, if martyrdoms for its profession 
may be considered good evidence of its existence. In the sketch 
given by Mr. Turner we find the names of nine men and one 
woman, who suffered at the stake as Unitarians between 1550 and 
1611, the first being Joan Boeker, a warrant for whose execution was 
extorted from the tender-hearted Edward by Cranmer and Latimer, 
who both subsequently passed through the same furnace of fire, and 
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the last being Edward Wightman. A Spanish Arian was soon after 
doomed to linger out his life in Newgate, and hundreds professing the 
same opinion suffered fines, penalties and imprisonment. Mr. ‘Turner 
fully justifies our claim to the names of Locke, Milton, and Newton, 
as upon the side of anti-trinitarianism. Many of the early Unitarians 
approached more nearly to the system of Socinus, and towards the 
close of the seventeenth century a volume of Socinian Tracts was 
published by various authors. ‘* But in the succeeding age the learn- 
ing and high reputation of Clarke and Whiston in the Church of Eng- 
land, and of Emlyn and Peirce among the Dissenters, led the greater 
part of those who quitted the standard of orthodoxy, to embrace the 
Arian hy pothesis.” 

Mr. Turner then presents us with brief sketches of the lives of the 
following eminent and unquestioned Unitarians,—John Biddle, Thomas 
Emlyn, James Peirce, the three Hallets, Drs. Lardner, Foster, Benson, 
Chandler, Fleming, Taylor, Dixon, Latham, Rotheram, and Aikin, 
Charles Bulkley, Viscount Barrington (John Shute,) Moses Lowman, 
Samuel Clarke and Micaiah Towgood. These biographical notices 
are gathered from funeral sermons, from private letters, from Chapel 
records and from materials scattered among periodical pamphlets and 
prefaces. On reading the list the theological student is at once 
reminded of his obligations to many of those laborious scholars who 
have explored antiquity for him, and spent whole hours in those verbal 
examinations and critical inquiries which have given new life to the 
mere literature of the profession. Biddle and Emlyn suffered severe 
persecution and imprisonment. Peirce was the victim of a self-con- 
stituted Assembly, which ejected him from his pulpit without even 
consulting the wishes of his society. To this gentle-hearted and 
faithful man we are indebted for a valuable Paraphrase on some of 
Paul’s Epistles. Another society with which at the period of his 
death he had been connected six years, wishing to honour his memory, 
had prepared this inscription for his tomb-stone, ‘ Here lies the 
reverend, learned and pious, Mr. James Peirce.” The parish priest 
however reminded the mourners, that whatever was put up in his 
churchyard must have his sanction, and that Mr. Peirce could not be 
styled reverend, because not episcopally ordained, nor pious, because 
he had taught errors. The inscription was accordingly reduced to 
this, “* Mr. James Peirce’s Tomb, 1726,” and thus the parish church- 
yard escaped defilement. Dr. Lardner, whose literary virtues have 
17* 
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earned for him the best epithet, that of “the candid Lardner,” is duly 
commemorated. i*oster and Taylor were characters upon which we 
should love to enlarge, did space permit. 

The charge has often been brought against some of the eminent 
men whose names we have enumerated, that they concealed their 
heresies, and took advantage of the ambiguities of language to delay 
an exposure of their principles ; that their hearers and associates were 
kept in ignorance of their opinions, till they had been cunningly de- 
ceived by the use of orthodox phrases in other than their received 
significations. This charge is so natural, so ready-prepared for the 
lips of bigotry and malice, that it would undoubtedly have been 
advanced whether there had been ground for it or not. Nor should 
we feel inclined to dispute, that now and then something might have 
appeared in the conduct or language of suspected heretics, upon which 
a watchful envy and a misconstruing tongue might base a charge of 
time-serving and concealment. ‘That all this might be perfectly con- 
sistent with the integrity and the candour of the suspected man 
himself, we shail maintain till some instance of the contrary is brought 
before us. The course of our reading has not hitherto presented us 
with a single instance, in which one of the prominent early professors 
of Unitarianism disguised his convictions when once cleared to his 
own mind. We suggest that this charge might with more reason be 
preferred against some whose friends are not our friends. We are to 
allow something to the vacillation of individual minds,—to the natural 
unwillingness to encounter the rage of bigotry,—to a hesitancy to 
commit one’s cause and prospects to idle tongues. We must remem- 
ber likewise that it requires time to extricate a man from the bondage 
of authority, that newly formed opinions are at first indistinct and 
startle the holder as well as the hearer of them, and that when an 
individual finds himself verging towards novel and startling tenets, he 
is slow to admit even to himself their discordancy with prevailing 
forms of faith. We believe that a regard to these contingencies will 
vindicate the early and prominent Unitarians from every charge of 
time-serving and hypocrisy. 

Mr. Turner introduces the biographies of Drs. Latham, Rotheram 
and Aikin, of Samuel Clarke and Towgood, who were distinguished 
academical instructors, with some remarks upon Dissenting Acade- 
mies. Oxford and Cambridge being closed against all Nonconform- 
ists, conscientious Dissenters were obliged, in their early history, to 
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educate their sons at the Dutch Universities. But previously to the 
Act of Toleration, academies had been commenced in a small way, 
which soon after rose into importance. Names eminent for virtue 
and wisdom are associated with the most persevering efforts to instruct 
the young in religious and classical science. Men who could vindicate 
their faith in history, and in learned volumes, were determined that 
Nonconformity should not bear the disgrace of ignorance, in addition 
to that of a despised and persecuted mode of belief. We all owe 
great obligations to those honoured men who were the first to assert 
their own moral and intellectual independence, and to train up a few 
in the generation next to theirs in the belief and love of a rational 
faith. 

The friends of Unitarianism are aware, and perhaps its enemies are 
not ignorant nor unwilling to allow, how much the science of theology 
and the Christian evidences are indebted to the labours of some of 
these men. The subscription list to the successive parts of Dr. Lard- 
ner’s invaluable work, as it contains the names of the most distin- 
guished and cultivated men of various sects, is proof positive that 
charity exercised itself here at least, in appreciating the devoted zeal 
of a true Christian believer in behalf of the truth which was dear to 
all. No other work on the same subject has as yet superseded 
Lardner, and we cannot remember to have met in the course of our 
reading with any strictures upon the fidelity and thoroughness which 
characterise his laborious volumes. 

To James Foster we owe the admirable Essay on Fundamentals 
in Religion, a treatise in answer to the many Deistical writers of his 
day, such as Morgan, Tindal, Woolston, &c., and two volumes of 
Discourses on all the principal branches of Natural Religion and 
Social Virtue, as well as a volume of Sermons. His Discourses on 
Natural Religion were subscribed for by nearly two thousand of the 
most distinguished men in the kingdom, whom his great fame as a 
preacher, which he maintained for a long succession of years, had 
interested in whatever productions he might commit to the press. 
Taken as a whole the work has a sterling value, though in some parts 
of his subject, which involved him deeply in metaphysical reasoning, 
he has brought himself under the necessity of admitting some start- 
ling propositions. 

Dr. Benson completed the work begun by Locke and continued by 
Peirce, in illustrating by a Paraphrase, Notes and Dissertations the 
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whole series of Paul’s Epistles, thus filling up their concise narrations 
and arguments, and not only making them intelligible and interesting, 
but likewise fortifying the Christian Evidences, to the understanding of 
which he contributed much by other publications. His History of the 
first Planting of the Christian Religion, gathered from the Acts and 
Epistles, and illustrated from profane records, is a book the perusal 
of which has afforded faith and comfort to many minds. He likewise 
did his part in withstanding the infidelity of his time, by meeting its 
arguments in treatises adapted to the instruction and aid of those who 
were in danger of being misled by sophisty and ignorance. He was 
distinguished as a preacher, and stood on terms of intimate and 
literary friendship with many Church dignitaries. 

Dr. Chandler appeared several times as an author in behalf of the 
evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion. Indeed we may say, 
that the holders of Unitarian opinions were foremost, if not alone, or 
most successful, in meeting the open and argumentative infidelity of 
the period. In conjunction with Lardner he had delivered a course 
of Lectures on the favourite theme at the Old Jewry, London. He 
likewise translated Limborch’s History of the Inquisition, and enlarged 
it into a general History of Persecution. Dr. Chandler also devoted 
himself to the critical study of the Old Testament, and vindicated this 
likewise from scoffers and doubters. He projected a commentary on 
the Prophets, which however he pursued through Joel and a part of 
Isaiah. He was likewise a champion of Dissent against the Church. 
The remarkable posthumous work of Moses Lowman, on the Schech- 
inah and the Logos, was published by Dr. Chandler. 

Dr. John Taylor of Norwich, the father of an honoured race, was 
the author of very many publications still read with unabated interest, 
in the various departments of polemical, critical and expository divinity. 
He is best known by his Treatise on Original Sin, his Paraphrase on 
the Epistle to the Romans, and his Key to the Apostolic Writings. 
Beloved and revered as he was for the sweetness of his disposition 
and for his Christian heart, he was honoured by some of every name 
for his erudition and candour. Our little space prevents any details 
or extended praise of his many works, and it obliges us wholly to 
omit the mention of many other Unitarian works which are highly 
esteemed. 

We hope that the volume before us will be succeeded by others, 
which will acquaint us with more men of the same stamp. G. E. E. 
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THE ATTRACTION OF THE CROSS. 
A SERMON, BY REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 


Joun xii. 32. I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me. 


Tat event cannot but be deeply interesting to all men, which is te 
exert such an influence upon them all, as to bring them nearer to the 
speaker of these words, and establish a closer relationship between 
themselves and him. That event took place when Jesus was lifted up 
upon the cross. 

What is the power that lay, and still lies, concealed in that event, 
that it should already have exerted, or that it should yet be destined 
to exert, such an influence upon all mankind ? 

Is it its power, even before it has taken place, and while it exists 
but in the contemplation of those who anticipate it, to awaken a 
generous and righteous feeling throughout the community where it is 
expected to take place, and to bring the excited people together to 
prevent it?  |s it its power, so to appeal to the sympathies of the popu- 
lace, or to their love of high, even though it be painful excitement, as 
to induce all, who can by any possibility be present, to throng together 
to behold it? Is it that a spectacle, so shocking to the justice and 
humanity of men, arouses a noble indignation within them, and 
prompts them, as by a common and mighty impulse to rush together 
to avenge it? Or, instead of this great event’s being such a moving 
exhibition of the injustice of man, is it so moving an exhibition of the 
justice of God, as to draw all mankind together, in spirit, if not in 
person, to contemplate and admire it? 

We think that the power of this event—the latent spring of its 
influence upon all mankind,—is in neither, nor yet in all of these 
things: and it is the purpose of this discourse to show in what we 
suppose its power does lie. 

In immediate connexion with the words before us, and in reference 
to them, we are told, * This he said, signifying what death he should 
die.” And in another place the same historian of his life and minis- 
try informs us, that at another time Jesus said,—in evident allusion to 
the death that he should die—* As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up.” 
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Have we not, in these memorable words, the key put into our 
hands by the Saviour himself, which is able to unlock and lay open 
to our view whatever of mystery there may be, to any mind, in the 
power of the Cross, or in his death who upon it was lifted up, in 
drawing all men to him? 

The Saviour illustrates the power of his death upon the cross, by 
that exerted by the serpent which Moses lifted up in the wilderness. 
What power was that? We are told by the sacred history, that in 
journeying through the wilderness the people of Israel became dis- 
couraged because of the way; and that they spake against God and 
against Moses, saying, “* Wherefore have ye brought us up out of 
Egypt to die in the wilderness? And the Lord sent fiery serpents 
among the people, and much people of Israel died.” The people 
then confess their sins, and entreat Moses that he would intercede for 
them with Jehovah, that the serpents might be removed ; and, in obe- 
dience to divine instructions, we are told that ‘‘ Moses made a serpent 
of brass, like one of the fiery serpents, and put it upon a pole; and it 
came to pass that if a serpent had bitten any man, when he beheld 
the serpent of brass, he lived.” Here we have the history of the 
event to which the Saviour alludes in the words before us. And in 
that history—in the thread of that narrative—do we not see the clue 
that leads us directly and infallibly to the cross of Jesus, and to the 
clear understanding of the power of that great event which has made 
it interesting to so great a portion of mankind, and is destined to 
make it still more interesting to a greater portion yet ? 

1. It was its healing power, which drew towards the brazen ser- 
pent the Israelite who was suffering from the fiery serpent’s bite. 
The poison was flowing like a stream of fire through his veins. 
Parched with the thirst of the desert and burning with the fiery arrows 
of disease, he was drawn, as by an irresistible force, towards the object 
which gave out, to all who lifted towards it their blood-shot eyes, relief, 
ease, life. They looked and lived. They were drawn towards it, 
because it did them good. It healed their malady. It saved their 
lives. In one word, it was the attractive power of its beneficence, that 
drew all the suffering travellers of those inhospitable wilds towards the 
serpent that Moses lifted up. 

2. It was not by beneficence in the abstract, or without reference 
to the objects that were to be affected, or the persons to be benefitted, 
or the ends to be subserved by it; still less was it beneficence which 
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was to affect others—either ‘* Moses, the man of God,” against whom 
they had murmured, or God himself, whom they had blasphemed, but 
which was not to affect or influence themselves; it was themselves 
alone that the brazen image ef the serpent was lifted up to benefit 
and heal. Their great leader through the desert had not entreated 
God in this instance on his own account, or for his own berefit, but at 
their urgent instance and request—for their account, and for their 
salvation. And He who had raised up Moses, as the mediator of his 
covenant with Israel, did not command his servant to lift up the brazen 
serpent as a means of satisfying his own Divine justice; or yet to 
awaken his never sleeping mercy : for the demands of his justice were 
satisfied in the mission of the fiery serpents, and it was by his mercy 
that the brazen one was ordained. It was not the brazen serpent that 
moved the mercy of Jehovah; it was his mercy that lifted up the brazen 
serpent. But it was the murmurer against the ways of a gracious 
providence—the blasphemer of God and his faithful servants, for 
whose sole benefit the healing serpent was lifted up in the wilderness ; 
and it was by its healing, salutary, saving power, that the sufferer was 
drawn,—and drawn because it was a healing, saving, beneficent 
power,—towards the object which the sparing mercy of the Most High 
had ordained for his salvation. 

** Even so,” says the Son of man himself, even so, must the Son 
of man be lifted up.” “ Even so”—for the same reason—to the same 
end—for the same final cause ; respect only being had to the different 
circumstances of the two cases, especially to the all important cireum- 
stance of the different nature of the maladies that were to be healed 
by the lifting up the serpent in the wilderness and the lifting up of 
the Son of man upon Calvary. The one was a physical, the other a 
moral disease. The sufferer, in the one case, was smarting or burning 
from the bite of a serpent that basked among the rocks or lay coiled 
upon the sands of Idumea ; in the other, he was suffering the keener 
anguish that follows the deadlier sting of sin. The entreaty of the 
Israelites to Moses was, “ Pray unto the Lord, that he may ‘ake away 
the serpents from us.”—** Jesus was manifested,” says John, the 
beloved disciple, “that he might take away our sins ;” and “ Behold 
the Lamb of God,” says John, the Baptist of the Jordan, “* which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” 

A moral disease must, as from the nature of things is obvious, be 
healed by a moral remedy. The actual vision of a material object 
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might heal the disease of a material organ. Physical agency is com- 
petent to work a physical cure. But moral maladies must be healed 
only by moral remedies. Moral agency only can do a moral work. 
Physical laws and objects are in their nature subordinate to moral, 
and subservient to them. The world of matter is subject to the world 
of mind, and of mind endued with a moral nature and a moral power. 
The principal—certainly the worthicst—use of the material, is to 
reveal and illustrate the moral creation of God. Now the great prin- 
ciple, or power, which is felt by every particle of the material universe 
—which reaches over all the universe and goes through it all—is the 
principle or power of gravitation, by which every part is drawn to- 
wards every other part, and the order and harmony of all parts are 
preserved, and the ends attained for which they were all “ created 
and made.” ‘The material universe is bound together and sustained 
by the attractive force of gravitation. The moral universe is bound 
together and sustained by the attractive force of benevolence. That, 
both in the physical and in the moral universe, which is known to be 
productive of evil, is repulsive, and is shunned ; that which is known 
to be productive of good, is attractive, and is sought. The Israelite 
who felt or feared the bite of the fiery serpent, fled from his presence, 
or raised his hand or his heel against his life; while the same wan- 
derer of the desert was drawn towards that which Moses had lifted 
up, because it was hoped, and found, to be a source of life and joy. 
Being led thus, by the beautiful analogies which God hath consti- 
tuted between the physical and the moral world,—analogies which no 
one has been more ready than our Saviour to seize, or more happy in 
following out,—we learn that Jesus was not lifted up upon the cross, 
that he might awaken the mercy of God, which till that hour had 
been sleeping, like the god that was lashed by the cutting irony of 
Elijah, or which, like him, was talking, or pursuing, or on a journey, 
and must have its attention drawn towards the sufferings of mankind 
by a strong appeal; that he was not lifted up upon the cross as “a 
sacrifice to satisfy divine justice,” or in any other way to act upon 
the Most High—to bend the Unchangeable from his purpose ; but that he 
was lifted up for the sake of the influence which, by such a death, he 
might exert upon man. And we learn moreover, that by his death 
upon the cross men were to be influenced, not to start from their toiling 
or their resting places, that they might prevent the shocking spectacle 
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of his death; nor that they might be drawn together by their sympa- 
thies, to behold and deplore it; nor yet, that they might by the indig- 
nant sense of wrong, be forced together to avenge it ;—but that, in 
the death of Jesus upon the cross he might show to the world, in his 
own person, such a manifestation of Divine benevolence as should 
evert an attractive force upon erery soul of man, from the rising to 
the going down of the sun;—a force that should awaken in every 
human bosom a kindred feeling of benevolence—a kindred spirit of 
self-sacrifice for the good of others ; and that should thus draw all the 
children of the earth away from their sins, and by a divine and irre- 
sistible attraction bring them up nearer and nearer to a moral resem- 
blance of him, who in the perfection of his benevolence was ‘ the 


image of the invisible God.” 


“The great Invisible” no mortal eye hath seen, or can see. But 
he has so created man, his child, that he, the offspring of his benevo- 
lence, has the power to see, and a nature to feel, the proofs of that 
benevolence with which he has filled his creation; and, feeling them, 
to be drawn up by them, in willing and happy worship, towards the 
infinite Fountain of all good. This attraction is one that is felt by 
universal man, as certainly as gravitation is felt by universal matter. 
In the visible creation, wherever matter is, and just in the degree in 
which any thing visible is matter, the attraction is felt that is essential 
to its nature—the attraction that binds matter to matter. In the 
invisible, wherever a moral being is, and just in the degree in which 
any being is moral, the attraction is felt which is essential to his 
nature—the attraction of benevolence, that binds the spirit of man to 
man, and the spirits of all to God, the Centre and Source of all good. 
But between man and the infinite Spirit, in whom “ he lives and moves 
and has his being,” there is such a measureless distance—a distance 
so nearly approaching infinity—that a human example, where the 
relations are closer and the sympathies more deep and living, will 
have even a more powerful effect, than a Divine, in lifting up the 
eartlily spirit towards the heavenly : as the waters of the sea are lifted 
higher by the nearer moon, than they are by the greater and more 
glorious, but more distant sun. The very infinity of the Divine nature 
places him “ who only hath immortality” at an elevation, which to 
many, if not most, of the poor, frail creatures of earth must make the 
imitation of Him absolutely hopeless—a thing to be abandoned ir 
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despair. It was in condescension to this our weakness, that God, who 
in the material creation “ commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, shined upon our hearts” in the still higher work of a moral 
creation, “ by giving us the light of the knowledge of that benevolence, 
in the face of Jesus Christ.” The benevolence of the Creator was 
shown in the benevolence of * the first-born of every creature.” And, 
in this, how far was the Crucified placed in advance of every thing 
that the world had before known of divine, self-sacrificing love! The 
Jew indeed could tell of the love of David and Jonathan; the Greek, 
of that of Pylades and Orestes, as most honourable examples of a 
spirit that could confront danger to serve a friend. But neither of 
these had died to save his friend from death. No: the history of the 
world had proved that “scarcely for a righteous man will any one 
die ; though peradventure’’—such is the power of benevolence over 
the human spirit—* for a good man some would even dare to die. 
jut God commendeth his love towards us”—the love which is inherent 
in his character, and which he would transfuse into our own,—* in that 
while we were yet sinners”—contemners of his authority, violators of 
his laws, and insurgents against his government,—* Christ died for 


” 
us. 


“ Greater love than this had no man” manifested before, “ that 
a man should lay down his life for his friends.” It was for his ene- 
mies that Jesus laid down his. Others may have given themselves up, 
in a noble spirit of devotion, as victims upon the altar of their country, 
or asa ransom of their kindred from captivity or death. But who, 
before him, had even “come that he might be a martyr to the truth” 
because he loved—not his kindred—not his country—but the world ; 
and because he knew that it was only the truth, to which he gave 
himself a martyr, that could make free the captive of sin, and sanc- 
tify him for that “ service of God which is perfect freedom ?” 

For this did Jesus die. And of what a death did he taste for this! 
He sank not into the arms of death, as the greatest of the philosophers 
of Greece had done, with all that earth could throw around him that 
he might fall gently into the arms of the king of terrors. No: all 
that earth could give to embitter the cup of death was given, and yet 
he drank it all. It was not death merely, but death upon the cross. 
It was not the agony of that even, excruciating as it was, that was 
the bitterest drug in that bitter cup. It was the abandonment in which 
he was left by timid and faithless friends. It was treason where he 
had shown trust. It was the cruel jeer of the passer-by. It was the 
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ignominy that—like his own quivering limbs—was nailed to the cross, 
and was meant to be nailed to his name. But, thanks be to the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, he has so constituted his moral 
government that a man can be clothed with ignominy by no hand but 
his own. Buffet and mockery, purple robe and thorny crown, the 
taunt and the jeer and the cross are all impotent to set and to fix the 
seal of ignominy upon a face that shoots forth the beams of divine 
benevolence! That seal, stamped though it was, in the case of Jesus, 
by the right hand of Roman power, was melted off by the love that 
glowed unquenchable beneath it. That love was mightier than Roman 
power and Jewish hate and the world’s scorn, and it overcame them 
all; for it addressed the universal heart of man, with an eloquence 
whose power had never been felt either at Athens or Rome ;—an 
eloquence by which the heart of man has ever been, and ever must 
be subdued, and which, in the omnipotence with which God hath 
clothed it, has highly exalted him who was lifted up; which has 
already given him “a name that is above every name ;” and which 
he, who knew more of its power over the human soul than any other 
son of man hath ever known, and who saw farther than any other has 
ever seen over the fields of its conquests in times that are yet to be, has 
assured us, for our encouragement, shall yet draw all men towards him, 
even him who was lifted up for the healing and salvation of their souls. 

Towards this sublime and salutary object, raised for the healing, not 
of the bodily maladies of a horde of wanderers in a desert, but of 
the spiritual maladies of universal man, it is the hope of the disciple 
of the Crucified to be drawn. This is the Christian’s highest hope ; 
for to draw near unto him and to be near him, in a moral resemblance, 
is his highest good. The light of the glory of God—the light in 
which His highest glory doth consist—the light that was seen in the 
face of Jesus Christ—was and is the light of his benevolence. That 
light broke out more fully from the cross than from any other point 
in the whole universe of God. He who upon it was lifted up, exerts 
an attractive force upon all who partake of his spirit. Salvation—the 
health that goes forth, not from the hem of his garment, but from the 
vesture of his spirit that was “ whiter than the light”—goes forth only 
to such as are drawn unto him. And we, brethren, are drawn towards 
him only in as much as, by the influence of the spirit of benevolence 
manifested by him in his death, we are led to manifest in our lives a 
like spirit of divine, self-sacrificing virtue. 
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EXPOSITION OF MATTHEW XXII. 15—21. 


Tue went the Pharisees and took counsel how they might entangle him in 
his talk. And they sent out unto him their disciples, with the Herodians, 
saying, Master, we know that thou art true, and teachest the way of God in 
truth, neither carest thou for any man; for thou regardest not the person of 
men. Tell us therefore, What thinkest thou? Is it lawful to give tribute 
unto Cesar, or not? But Jesus perceived their wickedness, and said, Why 
tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? Show me the tribute-money. And they 
brought unto him apenny. And he saith unto them, Whose is this image and 
superscription? They say unto him, Cwsar’s. Then saith he unto them, 
Render therefore unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, and unto God 


the things that are God's. 
See also Mark xii. 13—17 and Luke xx.20—25. 


Tue question put to our Lord on this occasion was exceedingly 
malicious and crafty. It was put by two parties in conjunction, who 
probably would not have been brought to cooperate for any other 
purpose than that of ensnaring Jesus and accomplishing his destruc- 
tion. These parties were—the Flerodians, the partisans of Herod 
and of the Romans who supported him in his government, and conse- 
qently advocates for submissively paying tribute to the Roman Em- 
peror ; and the Pharisees, who represented the feelings of the Jewish 
people on this subject, who regarded the payment of tribute toa 
Heathen sovereign as contrary to their Law, who submitted to it with 
reluctance as a matter of necessity, and some of whom refused to 
submit to it at all. These captious questioners therefore supposed 
that they had laid a snare for Jesus from which there was no possi- 
bility of escape. If he gave his decision against the tribute, they 
would denounce him as a seditious person and a traitor to the imperial 
majesty of Rome; if he decided in favour of it, his popularity and 
influence with the common people, which were much dreaded by the 
chief men of the nation, would be destroyed. 

They approached him with hypocritical flattery of his sincerity and 
independence: “ Master, we know that thou art true and carest for 
no man; for thou regardest not the person of men, but teachest the 
way of God in truth; is it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar or not?” 
Jesus instantly saw through their evil design, and showed them that 
he perfectiy understood them, by the question, “* Why tempt ye me, 
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ye hypocrites?” And then, instead of giving a direct answer to 
their inquiry, he chooses a mode of reply which was agreeable to the 
custom of the time, which was exceedingly pointed, and which had 
the advantage of making them confess, instead of himself directly 
asserting, the disagreeable fact of their actual subjection to a foreign 
power. He calls for one of the coins in which tribute was usually 
paid, and asks whose likeness and name are stamped upon it, and on 
being told, the Roman Emperor's, says, “ Render therefore unto 
Cwsar the things that are Casar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God's.” This reply, together with what was implied by the call for 
the Roman coin, may be thus expressed in full:—So then it appears, 
by your having Roman money in circulation among you, that you are 
a Roman province. You are under the actual dominion of Cesar and 
enjoy his protection. Submit quietly to this appointment of Providence 
and all its consequences. Pay without resistance the demanded 
tribute, whether it be regarded as a just equivalent for the pretection 
which the Romans afford you, or as an oppressive exaction which you 
cannot escape, and do not aggravate the evils of your condition by 
vainly struggling with a power that is able at any time to crush you. 
And do not suppose that by thus inculcating the payment of tribute to 
Cesar, | exclude the duty of paying your accustomed tribute for the 
service of the temple; you can pay both; and in general, all the 
duties you owe to God may be faithfully performed in perfect consist- 
ency with your remaining quiet and submissive subjects of Rome. 

This answer completely defeated the purpose for which the question 
was asked; yet it contained nothing that could afford ground fora 
charge of attempting to avoid the dangers that lay on either side, by 
qualifying the truth. On the contrary, it contained something that 
was unpalatable to each party. It required of the Pharisees to ac- 
knowledge and acquiesce in their political subjection, and it rebuked 
the Herodians who, in their anxiety to pay court to their Roman 
masters, had become ashamed and neglectful of the religion of their 
fathers, and had thus failed of rendering unto God the things that 
are his. 

The course which our Lord took on this occasion is sometimes 
cited as an instance of dexterity in avoiding opposite difficulties. It 
appears to me to be something far higher and better. I do not see in 
it any thing that can properly be called ingenious. It was the simple 
truth. It was the only answer to the question. There was indeed no 
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difficulty in the question but what Jewish bigotry and prejudice created. 
It had never before occurred to the mind of a Jew, that payment of 
the Roman tribute did not necessarily imply unfaithfulness to the 
Law ; that it was possible at the same time to render unto Cesar the 
things that are Casar’s, and to God the things that are God’s. The 
moral vision of Jesus was perfect. The narrow opinions which pre- 
vailed around him, had no influence upon his judgment. He saw the 
case just as it was, and spoke the plain truth about it. c. P. 
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A REFLECTING Christian often wonders at the apparently trifling effica- 
cy of religious institutions ; he perplexes himself to comprehend how it is 
that such multitudes hear preaching, and yet so few profit by it. A 
yet greater wonder is it at times, that he himself should be so little 
the better for his attendance on services of whose value he thinks 
himself deeply sensible. ‘The minister occasionally tries to explain 
the matter in a sermon; but his explanation is only partially satisfac- 
tory ; what seem to him the chief causes do not appear such to men 
in more exposed walks of life, and the speculations of different active 
men on the subject differ as much as their various personal experience. 
Some ascribe it to the weakness of the preachers, and some to the 
inattention of the hearers; some to internal and some to external 
causes; and many, in striving to satisfy their minds on the point, 
forget to keep a watch over the only causes which are of any moment 
to themselves. 

It is not strange therefore, that when Mr. Hertson had preached a 
sermon from the text, “The word preached did not profit them, not 
being mixed with faith in those who heard,” there was a good deal of 
speculation among his hearers as to the justness of his views. Some 
thought that he refined too much, some that he was not sufficiently 
discriminating, some that he made too much of faith, some that he 
was not sufficiently practical, and some that he did not make allowance 
for the hindrances which the world throws in the way of piety. So 
they began at the church door, and as the several parties separated 
on their way home, they carried on the discussion. If it be one aim 
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of a preacher to make people think, he certainly had hit the mark 
that once at least. ; 

As no one in the parish lived farther from church than David 
Ellington, it happened that those who walked the same road with him 
kept up the discourse during the whole distance; and he had an 
opportunity to hear opinions on all the different points that were started. 
When this had been done, and neighbour after neighbour had dropt 
away each at his own threshold, Jane turned to her husband, and said, 
**So,—if we may trust what we have been hearing on all sides, 
preaching does no good, and yet nobody is to blame.” 

“* Except the minister,” replied David. 

** Nay,” said his wife, “ even Dr. Pillerton, who spoke most harshly, 
acknowledged that, after all, the preacher does enough to be the 
making of any man who would take heed to his words. So that, for 
aught I see, the minister also is free from blame, like every body else ; 
and we have only to wonder on how this dreadful waste of religious 
influences is to be accounted for.” 

** And yet meantime nothing is more easily accounted for, if you 
will take it up in single cases and examine them one by one. Men 
are puzzled, because they want to see through all Christendom at 
once ; but they will find there is no puzzle at all, if they will just sit 
down and each decide his own case. Describe to me any man’s life, 
and I will tell you at once why it is that preaching does him no good.” 

While he was saying this, neighbour Smith, who had been walking 
ahead of our carpenter and his family, and now that none else was in 
their company desired to join himself to them, had turned back and 
caught the last sentence. He too had evidently been musing on the 
topic of the day, and gave vent to his feeling by exclaiming bitterly, 
* J don’t believe that it does any body any good.” 

“ Why, Mr. Smith,” exclaimed Jane, “ you speak as if you had 
received a personal affrout.” 

*“ Then I am sure I ask pardon,” said John; “I spoke quick, to be 
sure, because I had been trying to make it out strait all the way, 
and I can’t do it. I don’t see why preaching should not do good, and 
yet I’m sure it never did any good to me, and I do not see that it does 
much good any where. Now take this very town, and go over it 


from one end to the other, and count the people on your fingers, and 
” 





consider 
David interrupted him. ‘That’s the very reason you get so 
puzzled; you undertake too much; you would explain the case of a 
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thousand people at once, when perhaps you are hardly able to explain 
one. Let us take one ata tithe. Let us begin with John Smith ; and 
when we understand his case, we will go to his next neighbour, David 
Ellington, and sift him; and so on, from door to door.” 

* Well,” said John, “it’s chiefly my own case that I care about, 
and that makes me feel so bad. | don’t know that all the sermons | 
ever heard, have done me the least good in the world.” 

“Very well ;—now the question is, why? Is it because the ser- 
mons were poor and unable to do good ?” 

**] cannot say that of all of them; some poor preaching I have 
heard, and | have heard some very fine preaching that was worse 
than the poor; but on the whole, there has been more that was good. 
And that in fact makes the difficulty ;—sermons are very excellent, 
for the most part, very,—and yet they don’t make me any better.” 

“Then we must seek another cause. I had a neighbour once who 
possessed a comfortable house, and a capital lot of ground to till, 
orchard, mowing-ground, cattle, and a wife who was an admirable 
dairy-woman. ‘There was not a man in town with a better opportu- 
nity to lead a thrifty, fore-handed, prosperous life. What was the 
reason that he did not? People wondered, when they looked at his 
fine farm, why in the world it was that the poor man was always 
behind-hand and going down hill. What was the reason? It could 
not be the farm—what was it?” 

John did not answer, for he more than suspected that his friend was 
beginning to make a parable out of his own history. 

*“ No,” continued David, “it was not the farm that was in fault, 
but the farmer; he did not use his opportunities, he neglected his 
land, he lounged about doing nothing, and talked, and smoked, and 
drank ; and as he grew poorer every year, he kept wondering how it 
could be, that so fine a farm would not support him in plenty and ease.” 


” 


“* He found out at last,” whispered John. 

“Yes, he found out at last; and then what did he do? He just 
attended to his business—gave up idle and dissipated habits, and 
minded his farm; and then he had no difficulty in winning from it a 
handsome support. Now you are doing with preaching just as you 
used to do with your farm—neglecting it; and how in the world can 
you expect it to do you good? How can you be so foolish as to be 
surprised you have no grain to reap and no abundance on your board, 
when you have not sowed the seed nor tended the crop ?” 
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> replied John; “I do not neglect 


“But that is not quite fair,’ 
preaching; there is not a man in the village more constant at 
meeting than | am.” 

* Just as you used to live on your farm,—always at home, never 
away from the homestead ; but that availed nothing, while you were 
an idler. And so in this case—of what use to be at church, if you do 
nothing more? Sitting there and taking into your ears the voice of 
the preacher, is no better than sitting by your back-door and musing 
on the beauty and fertility of your lands. Nothing can grow up in 
either case, if this is all you do.” 

* But that is not all I do.” 

* Perhaps not quite; you used to go out to work sometimes, and 
plough and hoe a little, just enough to keep off actual starvation ; and 
about as much as this you do in religion. But suppose you were to 
make a business of it, as you did of your farm when you took the 
right turn, suppose you were now to make the most of these religious 
means as resolutely as you did of your goodly lands,—do you think 
you could find reason to complain any longer that you get no good 
from them ?” 

They walked on for some moments in silence. John was evidently 
getting a little new light on the dark subject, which inclined him 
more to muse than to speak. But he presently felt the silence to be 
growing awkward, and he therefore broke it, somewhat at a venture, 
by saying, that after all he did not perceive that he was so very negli- 
gent; he could not see but that he did as much as other men. 

* As other men!” cried David; “there is the rock on which so 
many are lost; they compare themselves to ‘other men.’ But you 
have already said, that they are not profited by preaching; how then 
can their case be any guide to you? It only shows how they are 
lost, not how you are saved. Look to yourself for the present. One 
at a time, as I said before. Let us settle the case of John Smith, 
before we undertake any other. And now, to begin at the beginning, 
let us just remember what preaching is for. Is it to be listened to, or 
to be practised upon ?” 

“To be practised upon, certainly.” 

“Very well; which do youdo? You listen; but do you practise ?” 

‘Why, there now,” said Smith, “that is the very thing I am 
lamenting,—that I do listen, and yet my practice is not affected.” 
“To be sure,” said David; “ you expect the practice to come of 
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itself; you take pains to go and hear, which is the least part of the 
business, and take no pains to return and act accordingly, which is 
the essential thing. You think this is to come of itself; just as you 
used to fancy that looking at your fine farm, and talking and boasting 
about it, would do as well as working upon it. You recollect what we 
were saying the other Saturday evening about the improvement of 
that season? Well, you acknowledged that it never occurred to you 
to use it as preparatory to public worship. The same of Sunday 
morning. Without any preparation, then, you go to church and hear 
the sermon. How? that you may really learn something? that you 
may receive some wholesome advice? that you may be raised to a 
better way of living? No. You merely hear. You just sit and 
listen ;—in at one ear and out at the other, as the saying is. Do you 
think about it afterward, muse on its truths, try to recall and re-impress 
its doctrine, and turn its advice into real practical rules? I suppose 
you never pretended to do this. You have not dreamt of any thing 
more, than just to hear the sermon. So it is with thousands; there- 
fore no wonder that they are none the better. It would be a wonder 
indeed if they were. Why, the plain fact is, neighbour Smith, that 
you and they are doing all you can to prevent preaching from doing 
you any good. If the devil had hired you to help him defeat the 
ordinances of God for your salvation, you could not have contrived a 
more effectual means. To enter on them without preparation, to 
attend them without any purpose or effort of self-application, to think 
no more of them afterward, and to spend the rest of the day in visit- 
ing, talking, eating, riding or thinking just as on any other day,—all 
this seems as if expressly designed, a careful plot, to destroy the im- 
pressions of God's house, and to prevent the two hours of worship 
from interrupting the dominion of earth in the soul.” 

“That's rather a long sermon, husband,” said Jane. 

“ And a pretty close one, too,” added Smith, soberly. ‘ But it is 
all true, every word of it. Yet 1 do not see how I can help it. What 
can I do? what shali I do?” 

“1 can tell you what rules helped me,” replied David, “ and I dare 
say that by observing them you will find yourself essentially benefitted. 
Will you try ?” 

** Let me hear them, and I will tell you.” 

“They are three. First, listen to the preacher religiously ; that is, 
in a devout frame of mind; as if you had just said your prayers, and 
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were holding out your hand to receive the blessing you had asked. 
Secondly, apply it to yourself all along ; say Amen to every truth, and 
say Yes, I will, to every good advice. This will excite a strong 
interest in the matter. Thirdly, think it over afterward ; don’t go at 
once about other things and forget it all, but retire by yourself, and 
recall what you heard and felt; consider what you ought to do in 
consequence ; and lay out a distinct plan of doing accordingly during 
the week. Then, make it a regular part of every day’s business to 
think over and act upon that particular lesson, and so mix it up with 
all your prayers and all your work. Follow these rules, and you 
never will say again that preaching does no good.” ~ 

*T believe so,” said Smith; “and I will try them. But [ am afraid 
I never shall have resolution enough to succeed.” 

* Do it in faith, nothing doubting ;—or if you doubt yourself, do not 
doubt God, but pray for his blessing till you receive it.” 

They had for some time reached David’s house, and were pausing 
at the gate to finish their discourse. As they now turned away to 
separate, Smith stopped and cried out, “* One word more, neighbour ; 
pray tell me if you observe these rules yourself.” 

David hesitated a moment, and then, with an expression of counte- 
nance that was half sadness and half a smile, he said, * The 
question is a very fair one, though I do not see that the answer can 
affect the goodness of the rules.” 

“But then I shall have the more courage to undertake them, if | 
find that they are real things, and not mere words.” 

“Very well; I told you that they had helped me; and they have, 
unspeakably ;—but I do not live up to them fully,—lI do not fully live 
up to any of my good purposes. But this I can tell you, solemuly,— 
that it is only by living by them that I ever gained any thing, and I 
have always found myself a loser just in proportion as I have slighted 
them.” H. W. jr. 





VENICE. 


Tue Christian Reformer of last year contained several letters 
addressed to a Unitarian clergyman in England by a friend who was 
travelling in Italy. The following description of Venice, which is 
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given in one of these letters, is so faithful a picture of the reality 
which comes under the eyes of the visitor to that most singular city, 
that we have pleasure in copying it. 

** About sixty-five miles north-east of Florence lies Bologna, to reach 
which we had to cross the chain of mountains called the Appenines, 
which runs the whole length of lialy, from north to south, dividing it 
into two parts. This we did in a delightful two days’ journey, begin- 
ning to ascend almost from the gates of Florence, and arriving in the 
plain again only a short distance from Bologna. The Appenines are 
different from any mountains I have hitherto passed; though very 
lofty in many parts, they seem to feel the genial climate of Italy, and 
are far less rugged than the Alps; and whilst their very summits are 
for the most part covered with fine woods and verdure, their lower 
valleys are extremely rich and luxuriant. We could observe, however, 
a very sensible difference between their southern and northern sides, 
and felt that we had left southern Italy and its peculiar scenery. Every 
where the views were of the most beautiful and varied kind, and not 
unfrequently of great extent and magnificence. On the evening of 
the 28th of July we entered the ancient city of Bologna, once so famed 
for its University throughout Italy and southern Europe. The city 
pleased us extremely. It is generally reputed somewhat dull, and has 
indeed something of the appearance of one of our old cathedral towns. 
From Bologna to Venice, the whole road lies for about ninety-five 
miles through the flattest and perhaps the richest country which | ever 
traversed, watered by the Po, the Adige and the Brenta, and many 
tributary streams, and so thickly covered with foliage and vegetation 
that we could rarely see half a mile before us. 

On the evening of the 3d of August we reached the shore of the 
Laguna, or lake of salt water, which separates Venice from the main 
land; and as the full moon rose over the waters, we embarked in a 
gondola, and in about an hour and a half found ourselves gliding 
along the canals, and amongst the ancient buildings of this most 
picturesque town. But I hear some of our friends say, “* What is a 
gondola?” Let them fancy to themselves a long, narrow, light boat, 
and the body part of a hearse placed directly in the middle of it, and 
impelled with a single oar by a man who stands as near to its stern as 
possible, and guides it with wonderful dexterity, and they will have its 
very image. Within is one cross bench, or rather sofa, for it is fur- 
nished with very comfortable cushions, containing room for two per- 
sons, and two small side-seats, and with glass windows, and blinds 
which open and shut at the pleasure of the passenger. Protected by 


this black canopy, for every thing about it is black, he can glide along 
the canals on the hottest day of summer, and scarcely feel the heat. 
—PBut how shall I describe Venice to them? They must picture to 
themselves a large town, in which the smallest streets and Janes alone 
are land, and all the large streets and squares are turned into water, 
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and all the carts and carriages into boats and gondolas, and they will 
have some idea of the plan of this singular town, but still not of its 
beauty. They must further imagine this singular town full of the 
most picturesque and splendid buildings of architecture, more Oriental 
than European, and crowned with a multitude of lofty towers and 
splendid domes. They must further imagine the lake by which it is 
surrounded broken by many islands, covered with churches and other 
buildings, and the broad channels which divide them animated with 
boats and shipping. In addition to this, they must see its palaces and 
churches full of magnificent statues, pictures and other curious and 
ancient works of art, of which Venice boasts an abundant share. But 
it is impossible fully to picture without really beholding it. All other 
towns have more or less resemblance to one another: Venice, I should 
think, stands unique and alone. It has an Oriental character about 
it, which has been derived from the intimate connexion, in the middle 
ages, of Venice with the East, and realizes very much to me what I 
imagine Constantinople to be. ‘The Square of St. Mark’s is, without 
exception, the most splendid square | have ever seen; the Palais 
Royal at Paris is, [ think, not to be compared to it; and to me it is 
superior to any single thing in London. ‘Two sides are composed of 
fine old buildings, in uniform style and of most picturesque appear- 
ance. One end is closed by buildings much of the same character, 
and the other by the singular but magnificent old church of St. Mark’s, 
with its dome and towers and minarets and fantastic ornaments, 
which a severe taste might disapprove, but which is equally striking 
to the eye and to the imagination. In the lower stories of this noble 
square, are all the principal shops and coffee-houses ; and here, at all 
hours of the day and far into the night, are to be seen crowds of per- 
sons, of all nations, walking and talking, or quaffing their coffee, 
eating their ices, and reading the journals, 

Venice is full of monuments which impress the mind deeply with 
the idea of its ancient power and wealth: amongst others, the Arsenal 
is even now well worthy of observation, and seems to possess even 
now every convenience for the construction and furnishing of vessels 
on a large scale, and must have been, at the early period when it was 
founded, incontestably the first in Europe. But its numerous work- 
shops are now almost silent. Now it employs only about 500 men ; 
once, we were told, it employed 10,000; but this was probably an 
exaggeration. And its Arsenal seems orly a type of Venice. Its 
palaces are all falling to decay, and there is a general air of neglect 
and ruin about its houses, and a stillness and inactivity about its 
population, which form a melancholy contrast with its former gran- 
deur and activity, and dispose the beholder to lament the fall of the 
once proud republic ; but he visits the secret dungeons of its Inqui- 
sition, he surveys its horrible instruments of torture and of death, and 
he is obliged to confess that, were it only for these things, she merited 
her fall.” 
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Boston: Eastburn. 1840. pp. 30, 8vo. 


A Discourse on the Life and Character of the Rev. John Thorn- 
ton Kirkland, D. D. L. L. D. formerly Pastor of the Church on 
Church Green, Boston, and late President of Harvard University, 
delivered in the Church on Church Green, May 3, 1840. By 
Alexander Young. Boston: Little & Brown. 1840. pp. 104, 8vo. 


A Discourse on the Life and Character of the Rev. John Thorn- 
ton Kirkland, D. D. L. L. D. late President of Harvard College ; 


Pronounced on Thursday, June 5, 1840, in the New South Church 
in Boston, before the Pupils of President Kirkland, and the 
Government and Students of the University. By John G. Palfrey, 
A Member of the Class graduated in 1815. Cambridge: John 
Owen. 1840. pp. 62, Svo. 


A sketch of the life and character of the late President Kirkland 
has already appeared in our pages, together with an extract froma 
sermon preached in one of our churches the Sunday after his death. 
In many of our churches he was upon that day mentioned with re- 
spectful honour. ‘The three Discourses, the titles of which are given 
above, are, we believe, all that have been printed. Dr. Parkman 
from the text, John v. 35: “ He was a burning and a shining light,” 
related the incidents which marked Dr. Kirkland’s life, described the 
rare combination of talents and virtues which formed his character, 
and held up his example to respectful remembrance and regard. The 
Discourse was preached in the Rev. S. K. Lothrop’s pulpit—the nephew 
of the deceased, in the church where Dr. Kirkland had of late years 
worshipped, and to an audience, by far the larger part of whom might 
verify by their own remembrance the words of the preacher. 
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Mr. Young’s Discourse, delivered in the pulpit which Dr. K. had 
occupied for sixteen years, and addressed to many who held in fresh 
remembrance their kind pastor and friend, is a more full and system- 
atic production, abounding with interesting details of a more private 
nature. ‘Though it was necessarily prepared in a very short time, it 
is worthy to stand unaltered as a finished literary composition, and a 
noble monument of a truly Christian man. The recital of the inci- 
dents in Dr. Kirkland’s life is accompanied with observations upon 
the literary history with which his name is associated. The hon- 
oured place which he sustained among the Unitarian clergy of the 
United States, as an eminent preacher, and as the head of our oldest 
University, and the obligations which our whole community owe to 
him for his personal influence and example, are set forth by Mr. 
Young without any overstrained eulogy. 

At a meeting of those who graduated at Cambridge under the 
Presidency of Dr. Kirkland, held immediately after his decease, Dr. 
Palfrey had spoken in eloquent language of their obligations to the 
deceased, and he was afterwards invited on behalf of the Alumni to 
pronounce an Eulogy before them. ‘The biographical details are of 
course the same as those which Mr. Young had previously given, and 
the trains of reflection are very similar in both the Discourses. Dr. 
Palfrey, addressing the graduates, the officers and members of the 
University, was more full in his literary sketches.—The three Dis- 
courses will go down to posterity as forming a well deserved memorial 
to a worthy descendant of an honourable New England ancestry. 





A Discourse on the Life and Character of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Thayer, D. D. Pastor of the First Congregational Church and 
Society in Lancaster ; delivered at his Interment, June 29, 1840. 
By Alonzo Hill, Minister of the Second Society in Worcester. 
Worcester: 1840. pp. 40, Svo. 


AN appropriate and merited tribute to a good man. The Discourse 
was prepared at very short notice, the death of Dr. Thayer having 
been sudden, and the arrival of his body not preceded by any intelli- 
gence. Yet there are no marks of haste, but rather of care and dili- 
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gence. The whole is distinguished by that crowning excellence, on 
all occasions, but most of all on such as this, sound judgment. Mr. 
Hill does justice to his subject, but no more than justice. It wasa 
good subject, and yet it presented few prominent points. Dr. Thayer 
was notacommon man. He has not lived in vain. With almost 
nothing of what is called genius, with perhaps no extraordinary powers, 
he has left a mark on his day and generation. He has accomplished 
more, and bequeathed a beiter name, than thousands who are called 
great. He gave himself toa single calling, and this he magnified. 
** He was thoroughly a minister. He reverenced the sacred profession. 
Its duties were his delight—its objects, the crown of his rejoicing.” 
We welcome so faithful a delineation of a faithful life. Its inci- 
dents are few, but some of them are affecting, and have been noticed 
in several of our journals. He is now associated with the illustrious 
few, who have gone from us within so brief a period. Bancroft, 
Tuckerman, Follen, Kirkland, Thayer—what names for the memory 
and heart!) What an amount of power and usefulness withdrawn in 


a single year—yet not withdrawn, but living forever. 








An Apbpress delivered at the Consecration of the Harmony Grove 
Cemetery, in Salem, June 14, 1840. By Daniel Appleton White. 
With an Appendix. Salem: 1840. pp. 33 & xviii, 8vo. 


But few of the sermons which were preached upon the day on 
the evening of which this Address was delivered, could have sur- 
passed it either in truth or in impression. ‘The services attending the 
consecration of a rural cemetery must have been peculiarly interesting 
and solemn on the close of a Sabbath day. To go from the house of 
prayer to the habitation appointed for all the living, and amidst the 
beautiful scenery of the spot then consecrated to meditate upon the 
end of man and the hope of the Christian, must have afforded an 
opportunity seldom enjoyed, for confirming the spirit of prayer and 
religious resolution. ‘This is one of the few Addresses in which noth- 
ing is said by way of ornament or scholarship that has not a strict 
reference to the occasion. Judge White found in his subject enough 
to fill up the time. His classical and poetical quotations are appro- 
priately introduced as illustrations of his own statements. The name 
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of the spot, * Ilarmony Grove,” is well suited to the consecrated earth 
where are to mingle in common dust the ashes of all those, who 
though living in one little community, are divided in life by many 
different interests and parties. Judge White dwells upon the beauties 
of the spot,—its quiet seclusion, yet its proximity to the city—its 
shade and its moonlight solemnity—its picturesque features—and the 
view which it affords of the ancient pilgrim burial-place where rest 
the ashes of the fathers. 

What has most pleased us in reading the Address is the just dis- 
crimination which is made between a superstitious clinging to the 
forsaken clay, and a pious reverence for the quict and undisturbed 
rest of the dead amid pleasant scenes. The author presents a brief 
review of the various sentiments associated with the disposal of the 
dead among ancient nations, particularly among the Jews and the 
early Christians, and considering that the welfare of the living, as 
well as the decent burial of the dead, should be consulted, he would 
banish the remains of the departed from churches and crowded cities, 
and consign them to a spot where affection and friendship may come 
to cherish their memory amidst calm and beautiful associations. The 
inhabitants of the cities, and the worshippers in the churches, of the 
world are now suffering from the mistaken reverence of former gen- 
erations. No one can enter a church in Paris, Rome, Florence or 
Naples, which has not been freely ventilated daily, without being 
sensible of the unwholesome damp and effluvia which rise from their 
crowded vaults. Interments are now forbidden in the continental 
churches generally except to the members of noble families, and 
where this has not already been done, large fields beyond the suburbs 
are consecrated and decorated as burial-places. Enormous expense 
attends such a measure in Europe, and even then seclusion and quiet 
cannot always be obtained. But in all our cities and large towns 
burials are still permitted, and very often the cellar of a house adjoins 
atomb. The circulation of Addresses like this before us cannot but 
interest our citizens in taking measures before it is too late, in imitating 
the example set by Cambridge, Boston, Worcester, Portsmouth, Salem, 
and other places. The ‘* Greenwood Cemetery” at Brooklyn, L. L, is 
a spot, the influence of which over the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
city will be very great some years hence.—The Appendix to Judge 
White’s Address contains much interesting matter, besides some of 
the other services at the consecration. 
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A Commemorative Discourse Pronounced at Quincy, Mass., 25 
May 1840, on the Second Centennial Anniversary of the ancient 
incorporation of the town. With an Appendix. By George Whit- 
ney. Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 1840. pp. 71, Svo. 


A Poem, delivered in the First Congregational Church in the 
town of Quincy, May 25, 1840, the two hundredth Anniversary 
of the incorporation of the town. By Christopher Pearse Cranch. 
Published by request. Boston: Munroe & Co. 1840. pp. 26, 8vo. 


Ir has been the fortune—and regarding the result we may add, the 
felicity—of the ancient and honoured town of Quincy, to enjoy two 
centennial celebrations within the interval of eight successive months. 
The first indeed was ecclesiastical—in commemoration of the church, 
and the second civil—in honour of the incorporation of the town. But 
as the history of the church in the days of our Puritan Fathers and 
for many succeeding generations was almost identical with that of the 
parish, or of the town, the events and the individuals belonging to 
each are toa large extent the same. Mr. Lunt in his copious and 
accurate Discourses on the church, some notices of which have been 
given in a former number of this journal, had already occupied the 
historical ground ; and it was, therefore, with great judgment and pro- 
priety that Mr. Whitney selected as his topic the principles by which 
our fathers were actuated, and under the controlling power of which 
they commenced and conducted an enterprise, that, with the signal 
blessing of Heaven, has issued in such glorious results, and conferred 
on them a deathless fame. 

“It has been common,” he says, “to ascribe the first movement of 
the founders of New England and their subsequent success to religion : 
and in its broadest acceptation undoubtedly, this term would embrace 
the wide circle of incitements by which they were moved.” “It was 
religion, but religion in its most comprehensive sense ;” and it is the 


object of the Discourse,—which the orator successfully pursues,—to 
show that under this grand principle separated from every thing 
narrow and technical, and including in its social influences whatever 
can exalt and adorn humanity, they accomplished their glorious work. 
“ They took hold of principles in sympathy with man’s better elements, 
principles that had been despised and rejected of men, and with 
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their adherence to them the institutions of society could not but be 
re-modelled and safely founded. They poured a fresh spirit into 
religion by claiming the rights of conscience ; and even cramped, as 
it undeniably was, it stood forth from among them as if raised from 
the dead. They defended the principles of self-government, and 
vested the right of electing their own magistrates in the hands of the 
people. This also breathed into the civil condition the breath of life.” 
“They drew out the religious sentiment, and kept it uppermost like a 
presiding Deity. They founded the free schools, and thus rocked an 
infant Hercules as among the first-born children of the youthful 
commonwealth.” 

Having spoken of the principles by which the founders of New 
England were actuated, Mr. Whitney briefly adverts to the individuals 
by whom, both in numbers and in fame, Quincy as their native place 
has been pre-eminently distinguished, and who by their gifts, their 
virtues and services have illustrated these principles, and earned for 
themselves a place with the honoured and “ the excellent of the earth.” 
Of these there are names, both of the living and the dead, constantly 
occurring to every reader, which belong not to the annals of a village 
or a State only, but to their nation’s history. 

The Poem, of which our limits will not permit any extended notice, 
was a graceful addition to the usual services of these occasions. Mr. 
Cranch is a descendant from one who was himself the son of a Puri- 
tan, and whose venerable form, whose simplicity, integrity, and 
theological learning, although he was a layman, are still remembered 
with personal affection by many among us. He was therefore fitly 
selected to do honour to the elders of Quincy. 





Scripture Trutus in Questions and Answers, for the use of Sun- 
day Schools and Families. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1840. 
pp. 75, 18mo. 


Tue writer of this little manual has not attempted to do better where 
others have done well. Nor is this simply another Sunday School 
book—though that would be no objection. It is in fact a new Sunday 
School book. It enters a province which has heretofore been kept 
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shut, at least in the schools of Liberal Christians; viz. the province 
of doctrine. It has been thought that this should not be directly 
taught, but that the young should be left to read, and think, and decide 
for themselves as they grow up. We have never been able to accord 
with this opinion entirely. We see no reason why the doctrines of 
our religion should not be taught, as well as the precepts. The effects 
of pot teaching them, of purposely avoiding them and checking inquiry, 
as is often done, we know to be evil. Children are left in ignorance 
of much, in point of fact, which they ought to know; if questioned or 
assailed by others, they are confused, and sometimes alienated from 
their friends; and at the best they are likely to infer that doctrines 
are of little consequence. We think therefore that they should be 
taught the truth—not in a sectarian, but a Christian manner. Their 
attention should be allowed, if not directed, to facts in the record of 
Christianity, and the proof of those facts,—not as separate from the 
practical and the spiritual, but in connection and aid of them—never 
exclusively or chiefly, but early and thoroughly. 

With these views we welcome this book. Those who think differ- 
ently, will not value it so much. Yet it can offend none who are 
Unitarians. It is a plain Scriptural exhibition of the truths of Chris- 
tianity as commonly held by this class of believers. Every question 
that is apt to arise concerning God, Christ, Faith, Ordinances, Prayer, 
Repentance, &c. &c., is answered by a passage of Scripture; and 
there are very few passages that do not contain fair answers and 
sufficient exposition for the young. The controverted and most diffi- 
cult texts are more fully explained, yet with great simplicity, in notes, 
and also an Appendix. In the hands of well-instructed and judicious 
teachers, no one, we think, would doubt the utility of such a manual. 
In families, to be used by parents, it is excellent. Indeed for general 
use we feel free to commend it. There are some assertions that need 
qualifying, but they are not essential. The plan and execution as a 
whole we like, and hope a fair trial will be given it. It partakes 
partly of the character of a common catechism, as questions cannot 
always be answered in the direct words of Scripture. Thus the fol- 
lowing comprehensive inquiries are answered without reference to 
Scripture, and will give some idea of the views of the writer. 


* Q. What do you mean by His word ? 
A. The revelations which He has made to mankind by inspired 
Messengers, as recorded in the Holy Scriptures.” 
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“Q. Who are entitled to the name of Christians ? 
A. All who acknowledge that Jesus is the Son of God, a divinely 
commissioned Teacher and Saviour.” 


“ Q. How long will this punishment last? How long will this fire 


burn ? 
A. As long as the sin which feeds it is unrepented of and unfor- 


saken. Sin and suffering will go hand in hand forever.” 





Remarks oN THE Bunker Hitt Monument, Addressed to the 
Ladies engaged in getting up [?] the Fair for its Completion. 
By Eliiott. Portsmouth, N. H. 1840. pp. 12, 8vo. 


We do not suppose this pamphlet, if it had appeared at an earlier 
day, would have prevented the effort which it is meant to discourage ; 
nor had the writer, it seems, «ny hope of turning back the current of 
public sentiment from the direction into which it has been forced. 
But he has seized upon the opportunity for uttering some truths, which 
we shall be glad if this or any other occasion will induce the people 
to hear, and much more, if to heed. We know not who it is that has 
here spoken aloud what we believe is in many men’s minds, but we 
thank him for the plain and forcible, yet calm, manner in which he 
has expressed his convictions. Agreeing with him in the view which 
he takes of the object contemplated by those to whom his Remarks 
are addressed, we wish to recommend his pamphlet as one possessing 
more than the ephemeral interest that may be supposed to belong to 
it. It contains words of Christian counsel, which ought to be weighed 
by those who desire the improvement of society, or who would 
strengthen the influence of Christianity in the world. 

The writer “ gives full credit to the motives of those engaged in the 
enterprise” of completing the Bunker Hill Monument; their “ inten- 
tions are unquestionably pure and praiseworthy. ‘They would mani- 
fest their respect for the patriots of the revolution—would build this 
as a memorial of their virtues.” 

** Still I would ask you,” says he, “ is Bunker's Hill the most fitting 
spot on which to found their Mausoleum? Place it there, and it will 


not be regarded as a monument erected to them, but rather as a 
memorial that a battle was there fought. It will not serve to call to 
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mind the high principles and the pure patriotism which distinguished 
them, but the one act of their lives—their fighting upon this hill—an 
act which in itself does not elevate them above other warriors, or even 
above those who fell in the same battle fighting for their king. It is 
to be, and will ever be regarded as Bunker Hill Monument, a trium- 
phal pile of granite to mark a place of contest; as a trophy of victory 
over our enemies. It is not to be a symbol of the characters of those 
who fell, but the symbol of a successful battle. It will not do rever- 
ence to the patriot dead; but it will be a tribute to the feelings of 
national pride. It will not be an altar on which patriotism is to place 
her offerings, but a spot where a martial spirit and a love of military 
fame is to be excited and encouraged.” 


The language of a subsequent passage seems to us full of meaning. 
Let it be read and pondered. 


“The birth of Christianity was heralded by the angel song, ‘ Peace 
on earth and good will to man;’ its first breath proclaimed that the 
peace-makers were blessed, and were to‘ be called the children of 
God.” I do not believe that fighting can be done when the heart is 
full of Christian love towards all men;—I do not believe that the 
Sermon on the Mount would be a fitting inscription for a monument 
on any battle-field, nor that the words, ** Love your enemies,” would 
be a proper motto for the banner of the purest and most patriotic 
army that was ever brought to the field of slaughter. Yet I will not 
say that the battles of the revolution were unjustifiable, and that all 
fighting is criminal in the sight of God, for it is not necessary here to 
discuss this subject. Believe, if you can, that the followers of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, for purposes of great good to themselves, are 
justified in lifting up the sword against their brethren,—that the killing 
of enemies whom we are commanded to love is commendable and 
praiseworthy, when our own interests or our country’s good seems to 
us to demand it; believe, if you will, that our own preservation requires 
the slaughter of others ;—yet why should you exert yourselves to place 
a monument upon the place of destruction? Why will you bring 
daily and hourly to the memory that necessity for strife which makes 
one to shudder at the character of man—of poor degraded man, who 
cannot enjoy his rights without fighting for them, who like a wild 
beast must rend and destroy others that he himself may live? The 
belief that fighting is necessary is a mournful one, and we should 
sorrow for it, and feel humbled, and not gather together with smiles 
and rejoicing to mark the place of our shame with the triumphal mon- 
ument, to be beholden of all ages. I repeat it, if man is so constituted 
that he cannot be kind to his enemy, but must slay him, we should 
not drag out this frailty to the light, as an object to glory in.” 


** You intend only,” he afterwards says, “ to perpetuate the memo- 
ry of the hallowed dead ; yet you do no more nor less than mark the 
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place of a murderous fight. Is it not savage-like thus to triumph for 
a victory? Does it not appear vain-glorious, and to have something 
of a boastful spirit in it? Besides, it tends to foster and to carry 
down to other times the rivalry and the mutual hatred which fighting 
engenders. It keeps alive feelings of hostility, and paves the way for 
other battles.” 

It was impossible to regard the structure on Bunker Hill as the 
memorial of bloodshed, and not advert to the evils of which war is 
the prolific and inevitable source. ‘* Here and there the sword in the 
hand of the patriot may have resisted the tyrant, yet liberty is only 
fully secured” [is fully secured only] “ when it has been returned to 
the scabbard.” 

“Tn every nation and tribe from the equator to either pole, and all 
around the broad zone of the earth, there has been fighting and blood- 
shed. Great courage and consummate skill in martial strife have every 
where been displayed, and yet you would build a monument on 
Bunker’s Hill as if there was something peculiar in the fighting there 
—as if the sharpness of his sword and his skill in using it was the 
best and noblest trait of an American—forgetting that your fathers 
were true men, fervent in spirit, distinguished for their industry, their 
enterprise, their devotion to God, and their love to each other. It is 
for these traits that they should be honoured, it was these traits that 
made our country what it is. Had they been mere warriors, nothing 
but good fighting men, this country never would have been free ; they 
would have escaped from one despotism only to subject themselves to 
another. Build not then their monument on Bunker’s Hill, nor honour 
any battle-field as the birth-spot of this nation.” 


In conclusion two or three of the common apologies for war are 
noticed and briefiy answered. ‘The writer adds that his “ remarks 
are not offered in the expectation of changing the opinion of any one 
who, after mature consideration, has decided that it is his duty to aid 
in the completion of the Bunker Hill Monument.” We are almost 
ready to say,—Would that we could believe the majority of those who 
are zealous for its completion had maturely considered the nature of 
the undertaking. They have been moved, we doubt not, much more 
by sympathy and sudden impulse than by intelligent conviction; we 
wish they might be brought to consider it calmly and as Christians. 
There are other deeds of our fathers more worthy of being commem- 
orated than those which stained with blood the soil which they trod, 
and deeds of their sons which it should be our endeavour, if possible, 
to blot by repentance and reparation from the recollection of men. 
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In sight of that monumental structure, the foundations of which have 
been laid as if it was meant that the pillar which they support should 
resist the shocks of time, stand the blackened walls of a building whose 
destruction was the work of lawless violence. The eloquent orator 
who gave a voice to the enthusiasm which gathered thousands around 
the corner-stone of the memorial of legalized destruction—destruction 
of life, of human life!—predicted that the light of departing day 
would linger on its summit. The “ patriotism” of the people will 
doubtless at last carry it up to its summit; but when it shall be com- 
pleted, let the light of Christianity encircle the granite column and 
glance from its peak till it shall rest upon those crumbling walls, and 
— if we mistake not the nature of the heavenly radiance—as it shall 
expose the true character of each monument, it will inspire kindred 
feelings of regret that either should have been associated with the 
name of the present generation. 





Hore on! Hore ever! Or, the Boyhood of Felix Law. By Mary 
Howitt, Author of “ Strive and Thrive,” §c. Boston: James 
Munroe & Co. 1840. pp. 225, 18mo. 


Tuts story is founded on English character and incident, which 
distinguish it from American stories, but give it more rather than less 
interest for American children. It is not intended for the smallest 
children, nor unsuited to the oldest. Readers of every age will enjoy 
and may be instructed by it. It belongs to the class of decidedly 
good books—engaging, moral, and useful. It will remind some of the 
unrivalled stories of Miss Edgeworth. It is a simple narrative of a 
good boy, early left an orphan, thrown upon the care of injudicious 
and selfish guardians, meeting difficulties at every turn, exposed to 
great temptations, but passing through all uncorrupted and at last 
rescued from all. For a Sunday School library, or for any family 
circle, it is a book to be welcomed. We could say more in its praise, 
but prefer that it be read. 
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Devication at Cuetsea.—The Third Congregational Society in Chelsea 
(at the Ferry Village) have erected during the last summer a beautiful little 
chapel, which was consecrated to the worship of God on Sunday morning, 
September 13, 1240. The services on the occasion were very simple, and no 
departure was made from the usual order of Sabbath exercises. The prayer of 
Dedication was offered by Rev. I. B. Pierce, who for twenty-five years has been 
pastor of the Unitarian Church at Trenton N. Y., and who was on a visit to his 
friends in New England. The sermon was preached by Rev. 8. D. Robbins, 
the pastor of the church, from 1 Corinthians iii. 16, “ Know ye not that ye are 
the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?"’ The object 
of the discourse was, to delineate the progress of worship, and to show that all 
true worship is that of the soul ripening itself in the image of God. The house 
was thronged with persons of various denominations, all of whom seemed 
deeply interested in the occasion. 

This chapel is built of wood, is 50 feet long and 31 feet wide, and is sur- 
mounted by a light tower. On the lower floor are 38 slips after the medel of 
those in the Marlboro’ Chapel. These slips are ranged in three rows, with 
two aisles. The pulpit is very simple, painted white. Opposite the pulpit is a 
small gallery for the orchestra; beneath the gallery an entry running across 
the building, with two front doors. The building cost $1100, and can accom- 
modate 300 persons. It reflects great credit on all concerned in its erection. 
It was commenced in July last, and finished on the 9th of September. Many 
of the members of the society engaged with the most laudable activity in the 
task, and went forward with their own hands—daily working from sun to sun 
in the cause of their Master's service, prompted by the sincere desire that they 
and their children might worship the God of their fathers according to the 
dictates of their own hearts. 

During the past three years this society has been struggling with various 
difficulties and privations. Its means have been small, but its faith firm and 
large. Its first meetings were held in a private dwelling. As its numbers 
increased, the society hired the hall of the district school, which they occupied 
for two years. Being obliged to leave this hall in June last, they resolved to 
build their present house of worship, and chose a committee to solicit subscrip- 
tions among their own body and receive donations from their friends. About 
$250 was generously given them from individuals in Boston; the remainder 
was raised by their own efforts. While the chapel was building and the socie- 
ty were without a place of worship, the members of the First Baptist Seciety, 
with commendabie liberality, offered them the free use of their meeting-house, 
which offer was most cordially accepted; and a third service was accordingly 
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held in their church during the past summer, which has been attended by 
Christians of several denominations. We have no doubt that the most happy 
results will follow from the fraternal bond thus established, and that many of 
those sectarian prejudices which before may have existed between the several 
societies have been done away.—All those who have contributed to aid in 
building this chapel must feel gratified to learn, that the pews have sold most 
advantageously, that the prospects of the society both as respects growth and 
permanency are most favorable, and that through faith and patience and perse- 
verance it is at last established in hope. 





Orpixation 1x Bostox.—A Council was convened in Berry street Vestry in 
Boston on Sunday evening, Sept. 27, 1540, in answer to letters missive issued 
by Mr. Joseph Harrington jr., of Roxbury, Mass., the pastor elect of the Unita- 
rian Church and Society at Chicago, Hlinois. During the last winter and 
spring Mr. H. preached with acceptance in that place, and has lately been success- 
ful ia soliciting subscriptions in this city and vicinity to enable the society at 
Chicago to undertake the erection of a house of worship. Ecclesiastical usage 
limits the power of a Council convened by the invitation of an individual, to 
the ordination of the candidate as an Evangelist; commissioning him to ad- 
minister Christian ordinances wherever called to do so, and extending to him 
the fellowship of the Churches. The services of Ordination were attended in 
the Federal street meetinghouse. The Introductory Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Mr. Gannett of Boston; Selections from Scripture were read by Rev. Mr. 
Pierpont of Boston; the Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Putnam of Rox- 
bury; the Ordaining Prayer was made by Rev. Dr. Ware jr. of Cambridge ; 
the Charge was given by Rev. Dr. Parkman of Boston; the Right Hand of 
Fellowship by Rev. Mr. Ellis of Charlestown; and the Concluding Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Mr. Clarke of Louisville. 

In the Sermon, founded upon the text, Romans xi. 13: “1 magnify mine 
office,’ the preacher proposed to exhibit and illustrate some considerations 
which should lead a Christian minister to magnify his office—to form an exalted 
estimate of his work, of tie means for effecting it, of the end at which it aims; 
which should lead him to think highly, and with a just satisfaction, of the 
honours, the responsibilities, and the labours which belong to him as the suc- 
cessor of the great Apostle who magnified kis office. There are so many 
worthy foundations of this high estimate of his work, that the minister may 
well surrender any unfounded pretensions of dignity. He is to magnify his 
office not by claiming any more or any new honours for it, nor by being anxious 
that the public should heap upon it privileges and tokens of reverence, but by 
being himself impressed with a sense of its high demands and purposes. Mr. 
Putnam then set forth such views of the ministerial office as might now lead 
the incumbent to entertain an exalied appreciation of his work. First, the kind 
of influence and power which the minister is to exert, justifies him in magnify- 


ing his office ,—the influence of truth; the power of its teaching. As a preacher 
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of righteousness on the Sabbath, the minister occupies the highest sphere of 
dominion,—a sphere for the exercise of the intellect—for the full proof of the 
energy of deep and vigorous thought. The preacher must be a thinker; this is 
his great duty, all others are subsidiary to this. The office has no petty details, 
all that enters into it is high and honourable ; it exercises the highest faculties, 
employs the worthiest instruments, and engages the noblest affections. The 
pastoral relation should not be regarded lightly, but still the pulpit is the scene 
of the minister's chief efficiency. Secondly, the end, the direction, to which 
all these powers are put forth, may justify the preacher in magnifying his 
office. To secure the greatest and most enduring good, to raise up, direct, 
encourage and sanctify human nature, to pour full light and tranquil peace 
into the human heart, is his devoted purpose.—But it is said, that there are 
obstacles which discourage the minister, and lessen his confidence in the exer- 
cise of his office ; as first, that’ there is a lurking skepticism, working secretly 
among men, and deadening the word of the preacher. This is true, but it is 
equally true that there is much lurking faith, not exhibiting its presence, nor 
putting its susceptibilities forward, but affording an unknown amount of aid to 
the minister of truth. Again, it is said that there is indifference, which resists 
his labours. It is true that there is, but not enough of it in the community, 
nor in the world, to dishearten one who preaches righteousness and speaks to 
real cases of conscience. There is much sympathy with the preacher, much 
religious feeling, which only needs to be addressed in the proper way to gush 
out responsive to his voice.—In conclusion, humility and encouragement 
were represented as the great lessons which flow from the subject that had 
been discussed. 





Mertnopist Ertscopat Cuurca or tae Unitep States.—The “ Zion’s 
Herald” of this city contains a sketch of the history of the Methodist Church 
in this country, from which we copy some facts to show the growth of the 
denomination. 

The Methodist societies in this country separated from the Methodists in 
England and took the name of the “‘ Methodist Episcopal Church” in 1784; at 
which time Mr. Asbury and Dr. Coke were elected Superintendents, or Bishops. 
In 1792 the first regular (called however the second,) General Conference was 
held, composed of all the travelling preachers; the number in the society at 
that time was 65,980. The third, fourth, fifth and sixth General Conferences 
were held in Baltimore in 1706, 1800, 1804 and 1808. In 1793 a secession of a 
part of the members took place on account of some rule of discipline, so that in 
1800 the whole number in the society was less than in 1792, but in 1812 it 
amounted to 184,570, showing an annual increase during twelve years of 10,000. 
At the Conference of 1203 an important change was introduced, by which 
future General Conferences were made to consist of delegates from the Annual 
Conferences. The Conference of 1812 (the seventh in order) was held in 
New York, and was composed of 9 delegates, of whom five only came from 
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New England. The eighth, ninth and tenth General Conferences met at Bal- 
timore. The eleventh, at which five Bishops were present, was held in Pitts- 
burgh, in 1828, when the number in the society had increased to 381,997. The 
twelfth General Conference assembled at Philadelphia in 1°32, and the thir- 
teenth in Cincinnati in 1836, when the number in the society was 652,528, 
presenting an annual increase during the previous eight years of nearly 34,000. 


The fourteenth General Conference assembled in Baltimore on the Ist of 
May, 1540, and continued in session till late on the night of the 3d of June. 
The General Conference is the legislative body, and the highest judicatory, of 
the Methodist Church. It is composed exclusively of clerical delegates from 
the Annual Conferences, the power in this Church being wholly in the hands 
of the Ministry—a feature in its organization against which many have at times 
protested, and in consequence of which different portions have seceded. The 
whole number of delegates appointed to this Conference was 148. The six 
Bishops or “ Superintendents” were all present, viz. Bishops Roberts, Soule, 
Hedding, Andrew, Waugh, and Morris. Of these “three are enfeebled by 
labour, age and infirmity,’ and a proposal was made, but unsuccessfully, to 
increase the number. The Bishops of the Methodist Church are not, like those 
of the Episcopal, local, or diocesan, bishops ; but are general, or itinerant, Super- 
intendents, and are obliged to “‘ cireulate,”’ (to adopt a singularly inelegant use 
-of this word which we notice in reports of the Conference,) from one end of 
the Union to the other. 

Long as was the session of the Conference, we do not observe that any 
business was transacted which would be of interest beyond the bounds of the 
Methodist denomination. The most difficult subject that came into discussion 
was slavery, on which several memorials were presented from the North, some 
warm speeches were made by ministers from the South, and various motions 
were made, adopted and reconsidered. The immediate point in debate related 
to the propriety of “a preacher's admitting coloured persons to give testimony 
[in any church trial] against white persons, in any State where they are denied 
that privilege in trials at law,” and it was “ Resolved,”’ by a vote of 74 to 46, 
“ that it is inexpedient and unjustifiable” to admit such testimony. We do not 
understand however that the Conference meant in any way to give their sanc- 
tion to the system of slavery, but only to avoid ecclesiastical interference with 
social institutions recognized by law in any part of the land. Rev. Robert 
Newton was present as a delegate from the Wesleyan Connexion in England, 
and was treated with great attention. One article of business is worth quoting, 
as it illustrates at once the feeble condition and the sectarian character of too 
many of our literary institutions. A report was presented by the Committee 


on Education, stating “that a certain University, well-established and well- 
endowed, is offered to the Methodist Episcopal Church, provided the General 
Conference will take it under its control and patronage. The University was 
not named, because if the proposed arrangement should not succeed, it was 
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desired it might be kept a secret.” Commissioners were appointed to accept 
the proposition on certain conditions. A new arrangement of the Annual, or 
local, Conferences was made, by which five new ones were added to those 
already recognised, so that there are now thirty-three, covering the whole 
country, from New Brunswick to the Gulf of Mexico and from the sea-board to 
the settlements on the Upper Mississippi and the Missouri, and including Tezas. 
The “ Book Concern,” the great publishing establishment of the Methodist 
Connexion, occupied a considerable share of the attention of the Conference. 
A part of the Ministry in the Methodist Church are making an effort to 
establish a Theological School, which the Bishops have regarded with disappro- 
bation, but which will probably be successful, as some of the younger ministers 
are urging the measure with equal zeal and ability. Rev. Abel Stevens in 
particular has supported it, in one of the best speeches which we have ever 
read. The New England Conferences at their late meetings passed resolutions 
in favour of the establishment of an institution on the plan of the Wesleyan 
Theological School at Hoxton, England, “the government and customs of 


which are purely Methodistical.”’ 





Mertuopist Missionary Socrety.—The 2ist anniversary of the ‘¢ Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church’’ was celebrated in New York 
April 27, 1849. “The Society’s operations during the past year have been 
greatly extended, particularly among the Aborigines. In October last a mission 
family, consisting of some fifty persons, sailed from New York for the Oregon.” 
“The mission in Liberia is in a state of prosperity beyond the expectations of 
its most sanguine friends.’’ The receipts during the year were nearly $117,000. 
The whole number of missionaries employed 231. 





Axpover Turorocicat Semmsary.—The exercises on the 32d anniversary 
of this institution were attended in the first week in September. The perform- 
ances of the graduating class—27 in number—occupied beth forenoon and 
afternoon of Wednesday. The Annual Address before the Porter Rhetorical 
Society was delivered on Tuesday by Rev. Dr. Stone of Boston, the Sermon 
before the Alumni was preached by Rev. Dr. Cox of New York, and on Tues- 
day evening addresses were delivered before the Society of Inquiry on Missions 
by three of the members, ‘‘representing the Foreign, Domestic, and Seamen's 


Committees.” 





Usiversacist Turotocicat Scnoot.—The Massachusetts Convention of 
Universalists at their last annual meeting resolved “ that it is expedient for the 
Universalists of Massachusetts to proceed forthwith to the establishment of a 
Seminary for the preparation of young men for the Gospel ministry,” and 
appointed a Board of Trustees, to select a site, erect a suitable building, and 
make other necessary preparations 


ye 
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Ixpian Grapvate.—At the late commencement at Dartmouth College one 
of the performers in the graduating class was an Indian of pure blood, of the 
Seneca tribe, (near Buffalo N. Y.) about 27 years of age, of the name of Maris 
Bryant Pierce. Instances in which Indian natives have completed the course 
of education at any of our colleges have been very rare. We believe but one 
such example is recorded on the catalogue of Harvard University. An Indian 
by the name of Eleazer, a member of President Mather’s family, died at Cam- 
bridge while senior sophister. 





Crericat Grapvuates or Harvarp University.—We are indebted to a 
respected friend, whose accuracy is unquestionable, for the following memo- 
randum relating to the preachers who have graduated at Cambridge. It will 
be remembered that the names of those who have entered the ministry are, in 
the Catalogue, printed in italics. 

At the last commencement there were alive, in italics, on the catalogue, 319. 

Of these, there are now in office 138, out of office 131; preaching 281, have 
left preaching 38; alone 174, have colleagues 14. 

The following are the reputed denominations of all in italics. 

Liberal 183; Orthodox 79; Episcopal 42; Baptist 8; Presbyterian 2; Swe- 
denborgian 2; Universalist 2; Methodist 1. 





Munisteriat Service.—A correspondent of the “‘ Christian Watchman” gives 
the following account of an interview with one who has probably preached 
more times than any other man now living in the United States. 


“A few days ago, for the first time in my life, I enjoyed the pleasure of hear- 
ing a sermon from the celebrated Elder John Leland. Passing through the 
village of C , L learned that he had arrived in the place, and was soon to 
preach a lecture. A desire to hear the man who carried the mammoth cheese 
to President Jefferson, the story of which was matter of grave history in my 
earliest childhood, prevailed over my previous determination to stop but a few 
moments, and I gladly availed myself of the opportunity. I was much surprised 
to witness the vigour and elasticity of his step, the strength of his voice, and 
the vivacity of his conversation. He appeared no less gratified than myself 
with an interview, and asked many questions relative te his old acquaintances 
in Boston and elsewhere, some of whom he learned for the first time are num- 
bered among the dead. In replying toa question relative to one who is regard- 
ed as among our aged ministers, “ Oh,” said he, “he is nothing but a boy.” 
“¢ Well, Father Leland, how old are you?” “ Eighty-six: that is, they tell me 
so; for I cannot remember the time when I was born, just as some people 
cannot remember their baptism. However, I think they tell the truth, for I 
can remember almost eighty-six years ago.” How long since you began to 
preach ?”’ “Sixty-six years, and in that time | have preached about fourteen 
thousand times. Some years I have averaged as many sermons as there are 
days in the year. I have become acquainted with eleven hundred Baptist 
ministers, one hundred and thirty of whom have the christian name John.” 
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At the late Methodist Conference in Baltimore Rev. Robert Newton of 
Leeds, England, stated that he “had been a Wesleyan Methodist preacher 
about forty years, that during that time he had travelled 9000 miles a year, and 
on an average had been engaged in about twelve public exercises a week for 
the whole period.”’ Elder Leland’s preaching averages five times a week. 





Mancnestrer New Cottece.—We have read with lively satisfaction the 
official notice of the final arrangements for instruction in the institution at 
which most of the Unitarian ministers of England receive their education. 
The College was formerly established at Manchester, was removed thence to 
York that it might be under the care of Rev. Mr. Wellbeloved, and now as his 
age compels him to resign a charge which he has devotedly and ably filled, it 
is carried back to Lancashire, where it will be in the midst of the most numer- 
ous Unitarian population that can be foued in England. The selection of in- 
structors is such as must inspire confidence in the ability with which the Col- 
lege will be conducted. Mr. Wallace was for twenty-five years, previous to 
his appointment as successor to Mr. Wellbeloved, minister at Chesterfield in 
Derbyshire. Mr. Kenrick was a most efficient tutor in the College at York, 
till his health obliged him for a time to relinquish the office of instruction. 
Mr. Tayler and Mr. Robberds are well known as ministers in Manchester; and 
Mr. Martineau’s name is familiar in this country. We rejoice in the prospects 
of the institution under such teachers. We learn farther, that <‘ Manchester 
New College has received a Charter under the Queen's sign manual, author- 
izing the London University to receive its students, duly certified, as candi- 
dates for Degrees in Arts and Laws,” and that Sir Benjamin Heywood has 
accepted the office of President. We append the notice of the Trustees, as we 
believe most of our readers will, and we wish that all might, feel an interest in 
the efforts made to support an enlightened and liberal ministry in the land of 
our fathers. 

“In carrying out the object of the Trustees, as detailed in their Report, they 
have felt themselves justified in incurring responsibilities considerably beyond 
the income hitherto placed at their disposal, not doubting that they might rely 
for support on that attachment to a well-educated ministry and the unrestricted 
prosecution of learning, which has so long and so honourably distinguished the 
body of English Presbyterian Dissenters. While they have endeavoured to 
provide the best theological instruction within their reach, they have also made 
it their aim to render the literary and scientific department so complete and 
efficient, that whilst affording the highest advantages to students of their own 
denomination, it should likewise present strong attractions to those of every 
other class; and they cannot but esteem themselves fortunate in having se- 
cured the services of individuals eminently qualified to carry out their views. 
The following is a complete list of the appointments. 

THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Rev. R. WALLACE—Critical and Exegetical Theology, Biblical Archwology, 
and the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion. 

Rev. J. G. ROBBERDS—Pastoral Theology, and the Hebrew, Chaldee and 
Syriac Languages. 


Rey. j. J. TAYLER—Ecclesiastical History. 
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At the late Methodist Conference in Baltimore Rev. Robert Newton of 
Leeds, England, stated that he “had been a Wesleyan Methodist preacher 
about forty years, that during that time he had travelled 9000 miles a year, and 
on an average had been engaged in about twelve public exercises a week for 
the whole period.”’ Elder Leland’s preaching averages five times a week. 





Mancuestrer New Cottece.—We have read with lively satisfaction the 
official notice of the final arrangements for instruction in the institution at 
which most of the Unitarian ministers of England receive their education. 
The College was formerly established at Manchester, was removed thence to 
York that it might be under the care of Rev. Mr. Wellbeloved, and now as his 
age compels him to resign a charge which he has devotedly and ably filled, it 
is carried back to Lancashire, where it will be in the midst of the most numer- 
ous Unitarian population that can be foued in England. The selection of in- 
structors is such as must inspire confidence in the ability with which the Col- 
lege will be conducted. Mr. Wallace was for twenty-five years, previous to 
his appointment as successor to Mr. Wellbeloved, minister at Chesterfield in 
Derbyshire. Mr. Kenrick was a most efficient tutor in the College at York, 
till his health obliged him for a time to relinquish the office of instruction. 
Mr. Tayler and Mr. Robberds are well known as ministers in Manchester ; and 
Mr. Martineau’s name is familiar in this country. We rejoice in the prospects 
of the institution under such teachers. We learn farther, that *¢‘ Manchester 
New College has received a Charter under the Queen's sign manual, author- 
izing the London University to receive its students, duly certified, as candi- 
dates for Degrees in Arts and Laws,’’ and that Sir Benjamin Heywood has 
accepted the office of President. We append the notice of the Trustees, as we 
believe most of our readers will, and we wish that all might, feel an interest in 
the efforts made to support an enlightened and liberal ministry in the land of 
our fathers. 

“In carrying out the object of the Trustees, as detailed in their Report, they 
have felt themselves justified in incurring responsibilities considerably beyond 
the income hitherto placed at their disposal, not doubting that they might rely 
for support on that attachment to a well-educated ministry and the unrestricted 
prosecution of learning, which has so long and so honourably distinguished the 
body of English Presbyterian Dissenters. While they have endeavoured to 
provide the best theological instruction within their reach, they have also made 
it their aim to render the literary and scientific department so complete and 
efficient, that whilst affording the highest advantages to students of their own 
denomination, it should likewise present strong attractions to those of every 
other class; and they cannot but esteem themselves fortunate in having se- 
cured the services of individuals eminently qualified to carry out their views. 
The following is a complete list of the appointments. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. 

F. W. NEWMAN, Esq., B. A.. late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
Vice-Principal of Bristol College—the Greek and Latin Languages, and 
Lectures on the Grammatical Structure of the English Language, with 
Exercises in English Composition. 

ROBERT FINLAY, Esq., B. A., Trinity College, Dublin—Pure and Mixed 
Mathematics. 

MONTAGUE L. PHILLIPS, Esq.—Physical Science and Natural History. 

Rev. JOHN KENRICK, M. A.—Ancient and Modern History, and the His- 
tory of Literature. 

Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU—Mental and Moral Philosophy, and Political 
Economy. 

In the Literary and Scientific department, the course of study, which will 
comprise three sessions of nine months each, has been arranged with a view to 
meet the requirements of the University of London. The Classes of the first 
yéar will be occupied in preparing for the Matriculation Examination; and 
those of the second and third years, in preparing for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Those who enter with a view to graduation, will be required to undergo 
an examination in Classics and Mathematics previous to admission, and to 
submit to the prescribed exercises and examinations during the whole course ; 
but the Classes will be open to other students, with whom submission to such 
exercises and examinations will be optional. The preliminary Examination for 
the present year will take place on Friday, October 2d, and the Classes will 
open on the following Monday. 

The regulations for the admission of Divinity Students remain at present as 
heretofore. In addition to the course prescribed in the Literary and Scientific 
department, they will be required to attend the following Lectures, in the order 
named : 

Hebrew, in the first three years; with the addition of Chaldee and Syriac, in 
the fourth and fifth years. 

Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, in the third year. 

Ecclesiastical History, in the fourth and fifth years. 

Theology.—1. Criticism and [nterpretation of the Old Testament, in the fourth 

year. 

2. Criticism and Interpretation of the New Testament, in the fifth 
year, with a course on Biblical Archwology. 

3. Pastoral Theology, in the fourth and fifth years. 


The Professors who have the superintendence of this department are fully 
alive to the importance of fixing the attention of students designed for the 
Christian ministry on the peculiar duties which will devolve upon them in 
after-life ; and it is their intention to form Classes with a special view to pre- 
pare them for the services of the pulpit and the requirements of the pastoral 
office, and also to engage with them in such exercises as may tend to the culti- 
vation of a devotional and religious spirit. 

Under the altered cireumstances in which the Institution is now placed, the 
plan of one domestic establishment, as hitherto pursued, must be changed; but 
it is intended that the houses in which the students reside shall be registered, 
and brought under due inspection and supervision 

The Committee would, in conclusion, earnestly call upon the friends of the 
College throughout the country to cooperate with them in providing those 
increased resources which are necessary to establish it on a footing commensu- 
rate with the present wants of society, and worthy of the body by which it has 
been established and maintained. They have the satisfaction of announcing 
that there has already been obtained in this neighborhood an addition to the 
existing subscriptions to the amount of £500 per annum, affording, in their 
opinion, suihcient evidence .of the desire which exists to see the Institution 
assuming a higher rank amongst the Academical Establishments of the country 
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A detailed statement of the Course of Study is in preparation, and will 
shortly be published.”’ 


At the close of the last annual examination of the classes in York College, 
which occupied three days,—at the annual dinner of the Trustees and friends 
of the institution, June 25, 1849—a testimonial of respect and affection from 
the past students of the College was presented to Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, 
who for thirty-seven years had filled the place of Principal and Theological 
Tutor. This testimonial consisted of a silver salver, the cost of which was 
£100, and a purse of £290. Sixty-eight gentlemen set down to dinner, after 
which the salver and purse were presented by Mark Phillips, M. P., on the 
part of fifty-one lay, and Rev. J. G. Robberds on behalf of seventy-one clerical, 
contributors. Speeches were made by several gentlemen, and the occasion 
appears to have been one of great interest. Mr. Wellbeloved remains at York, 
in charge of the Unitarian congregation in that place. 





Notrixcnam Suxpay Scuooris.—The interest which the Unitarians of Eng- 
land take in the improvement of the poor and uneducated about them is ene of 
their most delightful characteristics. Many of their congregations have large 
Sunday Schools for the instruction of the children of the poor, and some of 
them also support day schools for the same class of scholars. We think our 
readers will be gratified by an account, given in the Christian Pioneer, of the 
schools connected with the High-Pavement Chapel in Nottingham, of which 
Rey. B. Carpenter is minister. 


“In the High-Pavement Sunday Schools there are 170 boys and 130 girls, 
who are under the management of one president, six superintendents, and 42 
teachers, with a secretary and treasurer. The boys are divided into 13 classes, 
and the girls into 10 classes. The children are taught reading and writing in 
the schools; and the Monday night's class, consisting of 30 of the elder boys, 
are instructed in grammar, arithmetic, geography, and the use of the globes, 
mensuration, &c. for which purpose they meet every Monday night at seven 
o'clock: they have also occasionally delivered to them, by the teachers, lec- 
tures on interesting and useful subjects, which is found to have a very good 
effect, and excites emulation among the teachers as well as the boys. There 
is also a singing class, consisting of 12 boys, who are instructed scientifically 
in the art of singing, the use of the notes, and every week write a copy of 
music. This and the Monday night's class are under the superintendence of 
separate committees, assisted by the minister, the organist, and the superin- 
tendents of the boys’ school. There is a clothing fund connected with each 
school, to which the children contribute according to their circumstances; and, 
whenever they have paid two thirds for the article they want. it is furnished to 
them, and the residue is paid by subscriptions from the teachers and congrega- 
tions. Besides this, in the girls’ school there is a sick fund; the payment of 
one penny per week from children at the age of eight to twelve, entitles each 
member to 2s. Gd. per week in time of sickness, and £2 at death; and three 
halfpence per week, from the age of twelve to seventeen, 4s. per week in sick- 
ness, and £3 at death. These two funds are found to be of considerable advan- 
tage to the children of the poor, and cannot be too strongly recommended to 
the managers of other schools. Their usefulness requires no comment. A 
juvenile library, consisting of upwards of 600 volumes, of Voyages, Travels, 
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History, Biography, is open every Sunday to all the schools, on the payment 
of one halfpenny per week. The teachers have also a library provided for 
them, which is furnished with works on education, and other useful subjects. 
The Christian Reformer, and Christian Pioneer, circulate every month among 
the teachers; and a Society for mutual instruction has recently been formed 
for their benefit, the meetings of which are held on the first Sunday in every 
month. The teachers have also free access to the Vestry library, which is well 
stored with the works of the best theological writers. 

Connecied with this plice of worship, there are two Daily Charity Schools, 
in which are taught 4) boys and 24 girls. These children are instructed in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, &c.; and the girls, in addi- 
tion to this, are taught sewing.” 





Miss Ewity Taytor.—This lady, who is known among us by many of her 
writings, has addressed a note to the editor of the Christian Reformer, to cor- 
rect the impression that her “views of the person, dignity and offices of our 
Saviour are conformable” to those which she conceives are held by Unitarians. 
She appears anxious to disclaim the title of a “ Unitarian writer,” and avows 
her preference of the Episcopal service over Unitarian worship. ‘The fact 
is,’’ she says, “that I have many and strong ‘Church sympathies.’ I have 
lived long enough to feel that it is a wearing thing to be in perpetual uncer- 
tainty as to the instructions we receive and the services we are to join in; and 
I would rather of the two have a definite point of disagreement to reserve upon 
and be prepared for, than be a partaker in I know not what of human frailty 
and mistake. Although, as a communicant, there is no sect of Christians (not 
requiring of me a distinct pledge of faith in all belonging to it) with which I 
could not join,—believing that all who receive Jesus Christ as their Master 
and earnestly endeavour to obey him, are his true disciples, whatever their 
other differences may be,—I have long attended, as is well known to my 
friends, with decided preference the services of the Church.”’ The wearing 
“uncertainty as to the instructions we receive and the services we are to join 
in’ may be a ground, with those who desire immutable forms, for adopting a 
liturgy, but unless the preaching be of an equally fixed character, we do not 
perceive the advantage which “the instructions’ of the Church offer in this 
respect over those of the Orthodox or the Unitarian chapel; and as to “a defi- 
nite point of disagreement,’ we confess we should as lief encounter whatever 
‘‘of human frailty and mistake” there may be in the services of those in whose 
character we had confidence and in whose opinions we generally concurred, as 
to assume such a point “to reserre upon and be prepared for’? whenever we 
entered the house of worship. Still we doubt not that Miss Taylor has ex- 
pressed a fecling which leads many to unite themselves with the Episcopal 
Church, both in England and in this country, and we only regret that her 
acuteness of mind did not enable her to perceive how poor a reason she was 
here giving in vindication of the course she had taken. At the same time, we 
would not forget that ** the question of duty” she justly considers as settled by 
the accordance of her own views “ with the general spirit of the Liturgy rather 


than with that of Unitarian worship.” 
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Fixsevry Cuarer.—Rev. Philip Harwood, late of Bridport, whose name has 
occurred before in the Miscellany as the author of a sermon from which 
extracts were made in the number for last March, has become the associate of 
Rev. W. J. Fox in the ministry of the Finsbury Chapel, London. The servi- 
ces at this chapel have for some time been conducted ina different manner 
from that which prevails in all the other Unitarian chapels in Londen, or in 
England. The discourses on Sunday bear rather the character of lectures than 
of sermons; the minister, without adopting a text, discusses whatever subject 
appears to him to suit the wants of the times. Mr. Fox’s lectures are extempora- 


neous, but many of them have been published from the notes of the stenographer. 


Universartism.—The editor of the Trumpet, the weekly Universalist paper 
of this city, complains of the remarks with which we introduced the extracts 
given in the last number of the Miscellany from Dr. Credner’s letter to Mr. 
Sawyer, and after declaring that in these remarks we were guilty of injustice 
and misrepresentation, desires us to republish the article in which he endeav- 
ours to substantiate these charges. We meant to do no injustice, and we did 
not suppose that we were making any misrepresentation. Our remarks were 
founded upon the opinion expressed in these lines:—* The Universalists of 
this country, as a Bopy—there can be no doubt, we presume—not only believe 
‘that all the human race shall ultimately be reconciled to God,’ but that there 
will be no punishment for sin hereafter. This latter is their distinctive doc- 
trine; the former they hold in common with the Restorationists, and with 


, 


many, if not most, Unitarians.’’ We certainly did not suppose there was, or 
could be, any doubt on this point. The editor of the Trumpet says we were 
wrong in our presumption, and as the organ of his denomination, we must 
defer to his authority. Our conclading remark we still think was just, that 
“according at least to common acceptation the distinctive point in the Univer- 
salism of this country is * * * the opinion that immediately after death all 
will enter upon a state of felicity." But we are bound to let the editor of the 
Trumpet have access to our readers, and we therefore copy all that seems to 
us important in his reply, on this point. 


“ Now we aflirm, that a more correct definition of Universalism could not be 
framed, than that given by Mr. Sawyer. Universalism distinctire/y, is the 
doctrine of the final happiness of all mankind, nothing more, nothing less. * * 
** From the beginning of our existence in this country—from the landing of 
John Murray in New Jersey in 1770 to the present time—no other definition 
of Universalism has ever been given by Universalists, then this,—the final 
happiness of all mankind. Such is the doctrine*as defined by the General 
Convention in 1803; as such it was laid down in the Modern History of Uni- 
versalism published in 1830; and as such it has always been described in all 
our principal publications in all parts of the country. * * * We do not deny, 
that there is among us a difference of opinion on the subject of a future limited 
punishment. Some of our eminent men disbelieve that doctrine, and some 
equally eminent believe it. Others regard the matter as being left unsettled 
by the New Testament writers. Each one is left among us to make up his 
own opinion on that point, from the best light he can gain; and nothing would 
be frowned upon sooner by our clergy and laymen in general, than an attempt 
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on the part of any one (no matter who it might be) to subject any person to the 
slightest disability on account of his faith in future punishment, or to make a 
disbelief in that doctrine of any importance among us. It is not, and never 
was a subject of inquiry with us, in any association, when a candidate was 
offered for fellowship, whether he believed or disbelieved in future limited 
punishment. Every Conference, Association, and Convention regards the 
doctrine of the final happiness of all men as our distinguishing sentiment. * * 
* * We are believers in the final happiness of all mankind ; and that is the dis- 
tinguishing point of our faith. We are linked together by no other bond. There 
are believers and disbelievers of a future limited punishment among us,—men 
equally eminent, equally useful, equally beloved on each side of that question ; 
and so far from a disbelief of that point being our ‘distinctive doctrine,’ the 
question is never asked of any individual, preparatory to admission, do you 
disregard the doctrine of future punishment? but, on the other hand, do you 
believe in the final happiness of all men by Jesus Christ.” 

Upon another point the editor of the Trumpet has shown that our language, 
though only a faithful picture of our own impression, was not entirely correct. 
He first rebukes us for “charging” upon Universalists here, that they “ send 
abroad a partial exhibition of the Universalist faith, and then having obtained 
the assent of writers in Europe to this exhibition as the expression of their own 
belief, represent them as Universalists in the sense in which the term passes 
current here.”’ We apprehend that the concluding words of this sentence are 
sufficient to screen us from the censure which he would cast upon us; but if 
we improperly called that a partial which the editor of the Trumpet considers 
a fu!l exhibition of the Universalist faith, we have presented the correction of 
our error in the foregoing quotations. We farther said that “ the same thing 
was done a few years ago in reference to England, and we speak advisedly 
when we say, that the Unitarians there were ignorant of the peculiar tenet of 
Universalism in the United States at the time they were described here as 
embracing the system.”’ The editor of the Trumpet affirms, that “ great care 
has been taken to guard the publie against mistake in that matter,” “ explicit 
care was taken that no misunderstanding should be had, and hence along with 
the letters ail the principal publications of the American Universalists were 
sent.” And to show that “ the English Unitarians understood the matter per- 
fectly well,” he gives some extracts from an article in the Christian Reformer 
written by Mr. Aspland of Hackney from which it appears that Mr. A. was ac- 
quainted with the actual faith of American Universalists. We were wrong 
therefore in saying that “the English Unitarians’ were misinformed concerning 
the opinions held by Universalists in this country. If we had said English 
Unitarians, confining our remark to individuals, our language would have been 
strictly correct. We said what we believed to be true, and we spoke 
“advisedly,’’ because we spoke from personal communication; and we still 
believe that the English Unitarians in general, notwithstanding Mr. Aspland’s 
account in 1827, are ignorant of the current signification of the term in ques- 
tion in the United States. We have however, as we conceive, now done all 
that is proper to remedy the “ injustice’? which we may have committed, by 
giving the substance of the article which we were requested to copy ; and if our 
readers should be disposed to complain of the space we have allowed to this 
subject, they may find some compensation in the more accurate intelligence 
conveyed in the extracts from the Trumpet. 








